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Membership and Confirmation Certificates 


HERE is the new deal in membership and con- 
¢ Gerhificate. of g firmation certificates. First they are a de- 
mbetsdip 2  parture in size. The certificates are printed in two 
2 colors on best quality wedding bristol card 614x4% 
inches in size. This is convenient for pocket or 
mailing. 


This cerhhes thet 


The touch of Gothic in the two color border gives 
an ecclesiastical tone. Spaces for entries are large 
and convenient. (Good quality, white mailing en- 
velopes are included with all certificates. 





MEMBERSHIP CERTIFICATE 





Name of Your Church Imprinted Prices 

Churches ordering one hundred of these cer- aT 10c 
tificates at one time may have the name of i ann anes itn ranean 50c 
the church imprinted, in a suitable type, free One dozen certificates _________________ $1.00 
of charge. One hundred certificates ______________ 7.00 

Please specify whether you desire Membership or Confirmation Certificates 
CuHurcH Wor.p Press, INc. 
Auditorium Building Cleveland, Ohio 


















































THE NEW DAILY LENTEN OFFERING Bex 





<> * 
Beautifully Lithographed tes oe MEN OFFERING: BOX a " SIZE 
in 5 Colors eS arty lal he, 25/16x3 inches 
Gold lacquered top | | WILL HOLD 
and Bottom 125 NICKELS 
«> 


<> 


HE use of this box is a most effective way of securing a large Easter offering. You will be surprised at the amount of 


your Easter offering if you distribute these boxes and have your members make a contribution three times a day (at 
each meal) during Lent. 


These boxes should be distributed to the homes of the membership the week before the beginning of Lent (March 6, 1935). 
The box should be put on the table at each meal during Lent and an offering placed in the box as part of the table devotions. 
A space is provided for the marking of an (X) for each meal during the Lenten season. 

A small offering of 5 cents at each meal will bring in about $6.25 in each box. 

A space is also provided for the name, address and box number. 


It is always more effective to number the boxes. This makes it possible to keep a record and give proper credit to the con- 
tributors. A special committee should collect the boxes that were not returned on Easter Sunday. 


SEND $.06 FOR A SAMPLE BOX | 











PRICE: $.50 per dozen; $1.95 per 50; $3.75 per 100 all postpaid 


1900 Superior Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio Third & Reily Sts., Harrisburg, Pa 
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SERMON HEARTS 


FROM 


roe COSPELS 


Compiled and Arranged 


By William H. Leach 


T= book presents in 600-word 
outlines the gist of 150 notable 
sermons on texts and themes from 
the four Gospels .. . A panorama 
of worthwhile twentieth century 
preaching as one finds it in the 
United States and other English- 
speaking countries. 


NOTE WHAT THIS BOOK OFFERS 
1. A Survey of Preaching 





The outstanding preachers are here— 
Barth, Knudsen, Inge, Palmer, New- 
ton, Robertson, Sockman, Carlisle, 
Brent, et al. Also the sermons of 
other preachers, not so _ familiar, 
whose preaching is equally valuable. 


2. A Commentary on the Gospels 


All the sermon outlines are based on 
great texts and themes from the Gos- 
pels, arranged in their New Testament 
sequence. One finds new and stimulat- 
ing expositions on almost every page. 


3. Quotations—Prose and Poetry 


Striking passages from the original 
sermons are left verbatim in the out- 
lines, together with many aptly 
selected. poetic quotations which 
enhance the effectiveness of good 
preaching. 


4. Special Day Sermon Outlines 


Sermon Hearts from the Gospels 
furnishes a surprisingly large num- 
ber of sermon outlines for special 
days on the Church and secular cal- 
endar, and for other special occasions. 


“Dr. Leach does for preaching what 
Readers Digest does! Who has not 
had moments when his well of 
thought seemed empty—and then a 
story, poem, or sermon supplied the 
necessary priming to start the 
waters of thought flowing again? 
Sermon Heayts from the Gospels 
supplies just enough water to prime 
your pump.’ — Rev. Nett Craw- 
ForD, in Church Management. 


“Collected and condensed by Dr. 
Leach — who probably knows what 
they (preachers) need better than any 
man in America. A useful tool for 


the preacher’s workshop.”” —- Tue 
CHRISTIAN CENTURY. 


600-Word Outlines of the Best 
Soneeneete Preaching on Texts and 
Themes from the Four Gospels 


328 P 
Well = le " 





Church World Press, Inc. 


Auditorium Building 


Cleveland «» Ohio 
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ROGER W. BABSON’S 


THE NEW DILEMMA 


The first book on the 
New Deal since the 
Election landside 
of November 6th 


Babson strikes hard blows in his 
new book—at amateur statesman- 
ship-——at unqualified bureaucracy 
and other weaknesses which re- 
tard rather than enhance busi- 
ness initiative and _ enterprise. 
No adult American, man or 
woman, should leave this book 


unread. $2.00 


THE NEW BIBLE EVIDENCE 


from the 1925-1933 Excavations 
By SIR CHARLES MARSTON 


The Challenge says: ‘“‘As a decipherer of ancient clues, 
Sir Charles out-classes all the great detectives of modern 
fiction. He has unearthed thousands of witnesses, in 
stone and pottery, testifying to the fact and time of the 
great expulsion of a whole people from the land of the 
Pharaohs. A fascinating book. Illustrated $2.00 


LURE OF THE OLD 
HOMESTEAD 


By CHARLES GRANT JORDAN 


Ex-Governor Fisher of Pennsylvania says: 





“TI got a great kick out of reading it. Conditions about 
the author’s home must have been about the same as 


ours.” $2.00 


RELIGION and REVOLUTION 


By ADOLF KELLER, D.D., LL. D. 


The new volume of Stone Lectures (Princeton, 
1933) deals with fundamental problems which 
every minister should understand 


The Christian Observer says: “Dr. Adolf Keller, noted 
Swiss theologian, expresses the belief that the changes 
in political and religious life are due to ‘a deeper and 
invisible revolution in the religious mind of our gen- 
eration.’ Because of this fact Christianty must once 
again renew her strength for the struggle with ‘mysteri- 
ous and demonic forces, clad in all the glamour of a 
new hope and a new vision.’ ” $2.00 


The Oxford Group in New York 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO YOU 


By SAMUEL M. SHOEMAKER 


A brand new work in which the most notable proponent 
of the Oxford Group Movement on this side of the At- 
lantic lays especial emphasis on the imperativeness of 
an all-embracing change which is obligatory if a human 
life is “to be hid with Christ in God.” A most im- 
portant message Mr. Shoemaker foreefully brings his 
readers in this, his latest volume. $1.50 





THE MINISTER'S 
ANNUAL 1935 


JOSEPH McCRAY RAMSEY, Editor 


The Annual continues to place 
the busy, hard-driven pastors in 
its debt for the valuable, almost 
indispensable service it renders 
them. A marvel of comprehen- 
siveness and an invaluable aid to 
preachers and teachers. $2.00 


THIS SPRING 
OF LOVE 


AGNES SLIGH 
TURNBULL 


Author of 
*“*F AR ABOVE RUBIES” 


Agnes Turnbull has never written 
anything better than these ex- 
quisite tales, which cannot fail 
to add to her literary reputation 
and the already large number of 
her readers. $2.00 


Frederick F. Shannon’s 


New Pulpit Messages 


CHRIST 
ETERNAL 


Addresses that bear on 
the needs, duties and 
conditions to-day 


“His lightning imagination so 
illumines his sermons that his 
reader is kept constantly alert 
for new pictures, new analogies 
and applications.” $1.50 


THE RELIGION OF 
MIND AND BODY 


JOHN S. BUNTING, B. D. 


The author of “The Secret of a 
Quiet Mind” holds that the great 
world is sick. and we must think 
of Christ as the world’s Great 
Physician. These studies  il- 
lustrate the methods, principles 
and spiritual approach that have 
been used in a large class. $1.35 





FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Publishers 


New York, 158 Fifth Avenue 


For Sale at All Bookstores 
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THE EDITOR’S DRAWER 


In the “Editor’s Drawer,” last 
month I told you that Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company, New York publish- 
ers, would discontinue the publica- 
tion of the fifty year old preacher’s 
journal, The Homiletic Review. 
Shortly after that was written the 
official release brought the informa- 
tion that the Review is to be merged 
with the Expositor, published by the 
F. M. Barton Company of Cleveland. 


Of course this is interesting as a 
news item. But the movement west- 
ward is also worthy of comment. Tra- 
ditionally, the Atlantic coast has 
been the home of book and periodi- 
cal publications. But this is break- 
ing down so far as religious publica- 
tions are concerned. The Christian 
Century, probably the best read re- 
ligious. weekly, comes from Chicago. 
With the Homiletic Review merged 
with the Expositor, Cleveland is now 
the undisputed home of ministers’ 
professional and homiletic journals. 

Ease of distribution may be one 
reason. But there is another one. 
It is quite possible that from a more 
central position a religious periodical 
may better interpret the religious life 
of a great country such as the 
United States. 

WiLtiaAmM H. LEACH 
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The Whole Year At A Glance 


The 1935 Engagement 
Record is Now Ready 


HIS engagement record is one hundred per cent useful. It is 

simple. It consists of twelve pages and covers. Each page 
has a space for thirty-one days in the month. Days of the weeks 
and dates are imprinted. Sundays stand out in bold type. 








It serves as an engagement record. In it the minister lists forth- 
coming events. It may be used to shape the preaching program 
for the year. Space is provided for checking calls, baptisms, funer- 
als and other events. 


It provides all the space the average minister needs and eliminates 
costly and cumbersome systems sometimes used. 


At the end of the year it may be filed and the minister who uses 
it year after year will have a complete history of his work. 


Price: Fifty cents, postpaid 








Address CHURCH WorLD Press, INc. 
Auditorium Building 


Three copies, $1.25 | Size, 81x13 Inches 
























Cleveland, Ohio 































































One Cent Per Meal 
Builds Special Fund 


F one hundred members of your church agree 
to save one cent per meal during the months 
of January and February you can create a special 


fund of $180.00 by March first. 


ERE is material which will help you do it. Size 
a Our campaign includes the letter to go to 
are ia ~-----=« | members, the cardboard coin purse, and the mail- 











Facsimile of Letter 








CuHuRCH Wor _p Press, INc., 
Auditorium Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


This will be an effective way for 


ladi i . Pass , , 

your ladies to raise money Sead me ........ sets of “One Cent Per Meal” material. 
© and February unless otherwise specified by me. 

Material postpaid if remittance ac- Enclosed find $________. Price: first one hundred sets, 


companies order. 


. ©) 


If you wish material for months 
other than January and February 
letters will be changed. 


Address 





———<_ ing envelope. You sign the letter, mail with the purse in the envelope 
yee a provided. This plan has produced for hundreds of churches. 


the idea on. I understand that the letters will be printed for January 
‘ complete, $6.00; additional sets, $5.00 per 100. 








folded 34%x5\% inches 
The Coin Purse 
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THE 


GEORGE 
WASHINGTON 
HOTEL 


23rd & Lexington, New York 
SINGLE 
from $11.00 weekly—bath or shower 
DOUBLE 
from $18.00 weekly—two baths 
Daily from $2.00 


Write for descriptive booklet 


* 
20th ST. at IRVING PLACE 





Pog 


PARKSIDE 


NEW YORK 


In Gramercy Park 


The Parkside is one of New York's nicest 
hotels, maintaining a traditionally high 
standard and homelike atmosphere . . . 
Convenient to all sections of the City. 


SINGLE ROOMS 
from 9.00 daily 


Attractive weekly and monthly rates 
Moderate Restaurant Prices 


ROOF TERRACES — SOLARIUMS 
PRIVATE PARK 





ARTHUR H. ETZOLD, MANAGER 
Under Reliance Direction 


business section . . 


PHILADELPHIA 


Known the world over for 
its hospitality . . 
convenient to all stations, 


location . . 


and only 10 minutes to the 


unlimited 


parking. 


Rates from $2.50 per day 








39th & Chestnut Street 












































Freshen Up 
Your Bulletin! 


NEW set of changeable letters 

will do wonders for your old 
bulletin—you can paint the back- 
ground yourself, and make your mes- 
sage stand out as it did when your 
bulletin was new. 


Our letter equipment will fit most 
types of bulletins—each letter litho- 
graphed in white on black steel back- 
ground—durable, convenient. 
New sign panels to fit your old 
cabinet can be furnished in any 
desired size at small cost. Or 
you can build your own cabinet 
from our free blue prints and 
have a complete new bulletin 
at a great saving. Write for 
information. 


H. E. Winters Specialty Co. 
Dept. 18—3081% East 4th Street 
Davenport, lowa 




















KEEP SPACE CLEAR FO 


WORSHIPPERS 


VERY church can profit by these 
“Please No Parking” 
for churches. 


signs designed 
They keep the necessary load- 
ing and unloading space clear at the church 


entrance. 


Do not confuse these with the heavy cast 
iron police signals. They are made from 
cast aluminum and weigh but 7 pounds each, 
The height 


Base 10% inches in diameter. 


so are easily moved in position. 


is 32 inches. 


Useful for the hours of worship, wed- 


dings, funerals, special meetings, etc. 
e 


Price $8.00 per pair, 
express extra 





Polished Aluminum Letters 
Against Black Background 


CHuRCH Wor_p Press, INc. 


Auditorium Building 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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tion and administration of a par- 

ticular service of Christian worship 
brings the leader face to face with the 
question: For what purpose is this pro- 
posed worship service to be held? What 
is supposed to happen to the worshipers 
while they make use of this suggested 
order of service? A liturgy should pro- 
vide those who make use of it (1) with 
the facilities for expressing appropriate 
attitudes toward God and (2) with “the 
medium of a transforming, life-enhanc- 
ing communication of the grace of 
Christ.’? But there are many appropri- 
ate attitudes that worshipers may as- 
sume toward God,—confession, praise, 
intercession, thanksgiving, supplication, 
adoration, consecration, petition, dedica- 
tion—all are approaches to God which 
can transform and enrich life. Worship 
should be planned with intelligent pur- 
posefulness. Worshipers should be pro- 
vided with liturgies that facilitate their 
realizing the particular kinds of the 
grace of Christ which will satisfy their 
individual or group needs. 


RR ton and aamin for the organiza- 


In a recent conference on worship 
held at the State University of Michi- 
gan the conviction was expressed that 
there should be at least nineteen dis- 
tinct liturgies used in corporate services 
of public, Christian worship.2 Regard- 
less of whether this number is too large 
or too small, the fact remains that if 
adults are to have actual needs met in 
corporate worship, the preparation of or- 
ders of worship should be guided by a 
sympathetic understanding of what these 
needs are. 


Undergirding the minister’s arrange- 





1Consult Heiler, F., ‘“‘The Spirit of Worship’, 
—a quotation from Abbot Idefons Herwegen. 


2For this list, communicate with A. L. Klaer, 
First Presbyterian Church, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
who has mimeographed reports of the confer- 
ence. 


The Liturgy of Mental and Moral Health 


By Norman E. Richardson 


ment and use of the materials of wor- 
ship, is the conviction that his God is 
able and is disposed to supply every 
need of His people. This attitude on 
His part can come to active expression 
when His children reverently establish 
those social relationships with Him 
which are found in true acts of wor- 
ship. A liturgy thus fashioned is a 
“formative life-force.” Its use takes 
from life that which is destructive of 
personality well-being. It adds to life 
that which is needed in order that fuller 
self-realization and social usefulness may 
take place. Human experience consti- 
tutes the area wherein the liturgy of 
Protestant worship either functions or 
fails to achieve its purpose. 

The question whether worship is a 
function of diseased minds or of per- 
verted moral wills, as contrasted with 
healthy minds and moral wills that are 
guided by keen ethical judgment and 
energized by the living spirit of God, 
need not be discussed here. The opin- 
ion is expressed, however, that it is both. 
Sinners may use worship as a means of 
realizing the saving grace of Christ 
through faith in him. No less may the 
individual who has experienced the par- 
doning grace of God, use worship to re- 
alize, progressively, the fruits of the 
spirit. Worship may be both solace and 
challenge, medicine and tonic. 

The purpose of a liturgy of Christian 
worship may be to provide the means, 
and afford a favorable public oppor- 
tunity wherein persons suffering from 
personality-adjustment and _ social-ad- 
justment problems may find help in 
achieving emotional stability, personal- 
ity integration, wholesome goals of as- 
piration, a sense of security, desirable 
forms of social recognition, comfort in 
sorrow, and other personal benefits 
needed in building moral character. 

In selecting and arranging the mate- 


rials for a service of worship, the pro- 
phetic or priestly leader faces the task 
of improving the mental or moral con- 
ditions of those who, as worshipers, make 
use of the liturgy which he prepares. 
An individual worshiper may be af- 
flicted with a feeling of cosmic isola- 
tion and loneliness. He needs aid in 
locating God and establishing a vital 
relationship with Him. Another wor- 
shiper may be weighted down with a 
sense of guilt. He needs the assurance 
of salvation from sin. Still another in- 
dividual worshipper may have lost the 
sense of wonder. He has said in his 
heart: There is no God,—that is, there 
is nothing to wonder at. He needs a 
liturgy that will awaken in him such 
emotion as awe and amazement. He 
needs to stand in the immediate pres- 
ence of a divine mystery. 


The further application of this prin- 
ciple leads to the discovery that there 
are many individuals who are afflicted 
with mental diseases, of varying degrees 
of seriousness, for whom liturgies of 
worship need to be specifically planned 
and used. To prevent a chronic condi- 
tion of fear or anxiety, some people 


need to bathe their minds frequently 
and regularly with suggestions of trust, 


faith, hope. Individuals who cannot 
avoid contact with ugliness need to en- 
counter beauty. There are personality- 
adjustment problems that can be solved 
with the help of prayer, Scripture read- 
ing, music, the public declaration of 
faith, and other facilities provided for 
in a well adapted liturgy.’ 

When a worshiper is brought into the 
presence of God and realizes clearly and 
with intellectual assent the character- 
istics of the Divine Personality such as 
self-determination, moral purposefulness, 





%Consult “Hymns of Hope and Courage,” 
edited by a noted psychiatrist, Anton T. Boisen, 
and intended for use in hospitals for mental 
diseases. Pilgrim Press, 1931. 
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stability of attitudes, righteousness, in- 
tegrity, and omnipotence, by way of con- 
trast, he tends to become aware of his 
own defects or delinquencies. Worship 
provides opportunities that are favorable 
for the kind of personality analysis that 
is the first step toward wholesome self- 
discipline and improvement. In the 
light of the self-determination of God, 
for instance, an individual might dis- 
cover himself to be the victim of an un- 
worthy obsession or a fixed disposition 
that constitutes a distinct handicap in 
making social contacts. While in wor- 
ship, he may cry out: O God, make me 
a free man! Deliver me from this men- 
tal hindrance to a fruitful life! And 
a liturgy properly constituted for him 
may bring an answer to his prayer. 


The true purpose of worship, consid- 
ered in the light of the spiritual needs 
of the individual worshipers, may be 
considered as the “fruits of the Spirit,” 
realized as personality traits. These are 
love, the establishment of which may 
involve the eradication of hatred or ill 
will in any one of its many forms; joy, 
which may be achieved only after the 
conquest of sorrow; peace, the opposite 
of inner conflict and annoying tensions; 
longsuffering, which supplants impa- 
tience and hot-headedness; gentleness, 
which stands in sharp contrast with 
brutality and harshness; faith, the op- 
posite of fear, distrust, scepticism; meek- 
ness and submission, the opposite of 
egotism, dominance and dictativeness; 
temperance, rational self-control, moder- 
ation that put to shame intemperance, 
self-indulgence, and unregulated impuls- 
es. When such virtues as these are 
nurtured by the liturgy of worship, they 
possess a quality and spiritual substance 
which differentiate them from the prod- 
ucts of that kind of ethical culture that 
is unrelated to the experiential aspects 
of religion. 


A properly constituted liturgy of wor- 
ship carries these virtue-building values 
and can make them available to those 
whose mental conditions bring them 
within the scope of the morally thera- 
peutic effectiveness of communion with 
God. It can perform an extensive serv- 
ice, also, in the realm of psychotherapy. 
Much has been written by pastoral 
psychologists,‘ concerning the importance 
of personal interviews with individuals 
in which the technique of psychoanalysis 
is used for purposes of diagnosis. In 
the treatment of fatigue, anxiety, com- 
pulsion and inadequacy psychoneuroses, 
hysteria, benign depressions, sympathet- 
ic instability, and personality disturb- 
ances (to use Dr. Wm. S. Sadler’s clas- 
sification of mental diseases that fall 
short of the psychoses or insanities, 
and which should be understood by pas- 
tors), the personal assistance of an in- 
dividual whose own faith is radiant and 
who is master of diagnosis, suggestion, 
and other techniques used in the indi- 
vidual-to-individual relationship, is 
bounded only by the range of the func- 
tional disorders. But the possible bene- 
fits of corporate worship, where the lit- 
urgy has been constituted with psycho- 
therapeutic purposes in view, is, as yet, 





‘Consult Stolz, K. R., “Pastoral Psychology.” 
Nashville; Cokesbury Press, 1933; Yellowless, 
D., “‘Psychology’s Defense of the Faith.” New 
York; Richard R. Smith, 1930; Weatherhead, 
L. D., “Psychology in the Service of the Soul.” 
Oliver, J. R., “‘Psychiatry and Mental Health.” 
Halliday, W. F., ‘“‘Psychology and Religious Ex- 
perience.”” London; Hodder & Stoughton, 1929; 
Hudson, C. E., “Recent Psychology and the 
Christian Religion.’ New York; Doran, 1923; 


Holman, C. T., “The Cure of Souls,” Chicago 
Uni. Press, 1932; Mackenzie, A. B., ‘“‘Souls in 
the Making.” 


New York, Macmillan, 1930. 
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NORMAN E. RICHARDSON 


Dr. Richardson is the Professor 
of Religious Education in the Pres- 
byterian Theological Seminary, 
Chicago, Illinois. He has recently 
completed, in that city, a series 
of five evening seminars on Chris- 
tian worship which were sponsored 
by the Christian Endeavor Union. 
This very successful program was 
as follows: 


What is Christian Worship? 
What mental activities consti- 
tute the human side of worship? 
What happens to an individual 
during private,—corporate wor- 
ship? What does it mean to wor- 
ship God in spirit and in truth? 


What facilities are needed for the 
expression of appropriate attitudes 
toward God? 

What is the difference between 
formal and informal worship? Of 
what use are liturgies and orders 
of worship? Why use hymns and 
prayers that are not one’s own? 


What patterns may be followed in 
building a service of worship? 

How may suitable materials be 
selected and arranged for a devo- 
tional meeting? Of what use are 
themes of worship? 


How may worship aid in growing 
a Christian personality? 

What personality traits may be 
fostered by worship? How does 
worship destroy a sense of inse- 
curity,—of futility—of social iso- 
lation? 


How may one’s private devotional 
life be vitalized and enriched? 
How may devotional habits and 
attitudes be fostered? How may 
prayers of petition, intercession, 
thanksgiving, praise, invocation, 
and dedication be differentiated? 
What does it mean to have an ex- 


perience of God? 

Next month he will write for 
Church Management readers a 
second article on worship: “The 
Liturgy of Evangelism.” 











an almost undiscovered and unexplored 
field. It brings the worshiper face to 
face with a God who can heal mental 
diseases and purge His children of 
emotional instability and moral anemia. 


The personal factors in the efforts of 
the psychiatrist to diagnose a particular 
patient’s ills and to prescribe a suitable 
treatment, may be a liability. Personal 
incompatibility may be _ encountered. 
Mental intimacy is sometimes hazardous 
or impossible. But these practical prob- 
lems are not encountered in those wor- 
ship situations where the leader or priest 
has mastered the art of destroying the 


obtrusiveness of his own personality and 
can universalize and impersonalize the 
service of worship. 


Dean Sperry has called attention to 
this quality which he designates as “pas- 
sionless impersonality” (cf. Reality in 
Worship, p. 319 ff.) and which is so 
clearly illustrated in Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg Address. More than a hundred 
million people can follow the thought 
of this truly great utterance and each 
one feel himself to be included in it. 
These are his own convictions,—not 
merely those of another person. It is 
he, himself, who is making a high re- 
solve. It is his country whose destiny 
is being considered. What Lincoln did 
for all the citizens of the Union, the 
leader of worship ought to accomplish 
for the individual worshipers. It is as 
though the liturgy were saying: Come 
unto me, all ye that are weary and heavy 
laden and I will give you rest. No per- 
sonal factors stimulate inhibitions or 
protective sentiments among them. 


It is not difficult to conceive the effect 
upon some minds made suggestible by 
music and silent meditation, of the fol- 
lowing prayer (Mazarabic, before A. D. 
700): “Grant us, O Lord, to pass this 
day in gladness and peace, without 
stumbling and without stain; that, 
reaching the eventide victorious over all 
temptation, we may praise thee, the 
eternal God, who are blessed, and dost 
govern all things, world without end. 
Amen.” 


In case an individual should come to 
a service of worship, being the victim 
of nervous exhaustion (psychesthania), 
chronic ennui, or generalized fatigue de- 
pression and, under the spell of the lit- 
urgy, should become highly suggestible 
and mentally relaxed, he would be in a 
condition to profit, substantially, by 
hearing the following, positive, declara- 
tive statement read appropriately from 
the holy Scriptures: 


“He giveth power to the faint; and 
to them that have no might he increas- 
eth strength. 


Even the youths shall faint and be 
weary, and the young men shall utterly 
fall: 


But they that wait upon the Lord 
shall renew their strength; they shall 
mount up with wings as eagles; they 
shall run, and not be weary; and they 
shall walk and not faint.” Isaiah XL: 
29-32. 


Furthermore, the relationship between 
mental pathology and moral delinquency 
or belated ethical development needs to 
be studied by the one who would master 
the science of liturgics. To build an or- 
der of worship around a challenging 
ethical ideal and drive that desired goal 
down deeply into the minds of the wor- 
shipers does not constitute a guarantee 
that it will reappear among them as a 
personality trait. Indeed, the vivid and 
forceful exposition of a high moral ideal 
might make some individuals in the 
worshiping congregation abnormally ap- 
prehensive of delinquency, afflicted with 
acute and excessive inferiority feelings, 
the victims of an intensified anxiety or 
inadequacy neurosis, or even hysteria. 


A minister whose services of worship 
are unfailingly stimulative, a constant 
challenge to more serious striving after 
goals of perfection, might build up a 
congregation after a few years, the 
members of which contained a high per- 
centage of victims of various forms of 
neuresthenia. It is hardly conceivable 


(Now turn to page 176) 
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Youth’s Attitude Toward Sex 


By Neal D. Newlin, Hamilton, Ohio 










This is the third of a series of articles which Mr. Newlin is writing for Church 
Management. The author may be heard over radio station WLW in Cincinnati 
each Wednesday and Friday morning at 9:30 (E.S.T.). Those desiring the ‘i 
services of Mr. Newlin for lecturing, or consultation, with groups of young 
people or parents may address him care of this magazine. 





















N the last issue of Church Management numbered the young men about five to “YES”... 35%; “NO”... 24%; “MY 
we considered some questions which three. This is not peculiar, for there ATTITUDE WOULD DEPEND UP- 
had been asked of young people be- is still a feeling among many men that ON THE CIRCUMSTANCES OF HIS 






tween the ages of seventeen and twenty- they know all there is to understand ‘FALL’”... 41%. 
nine, about sex. Space would not per- about sex, and courtship, and marriage. 3. The Community-Seminar Group. 
mit a thorough analysis of what was This attitude is one reason why educa- “YES”... 42%; “NO”... 33%; “MY 


shown by the answers of these hundreds 
of young people, so we shall continue 
our consideration of these questions at 
this time. 

As part of the questionnaire which 
the author always uses in connection 
with his lecturing upon courtship and 
marriage, this question was asked of the 
young men: “Would you decline to mar- 
ry a girl who had had sexual inter- 
course out of marriage?” In our other 
articles, we have divided the young peo- 
ple into three groups, and we shall con- 
tinue that plan in considering this 
question. 

1. The Denominational (Church) Col- 
lege Groups. The young men in this 
group answered: “YES” (“Would decline 
to marry such a girl’) ... 47%; “NO” 
(“Would not decline to marry such a 
Sn) «ss CS? “MY ATTITUDES 
WOULD DEPEND UPON THE CIR- 


tion for happy marriage is made as dif- 
ficult as it is. However, it should be 
said in all fairness to the male members 
of the human race, that the man is 
usually the first to seek help after the 
marriage has knocked flat his self-com- 
placency. The young ladies were asked 
this question: “Would you decline to 
marry a boy who had had sexual inter- 
course out of marriage?”. It will be no- 
ticed that this is the same question as 
was asked the men, except the term 
“boy” is substituted for “girl”. Again 
dividing the sex into the three groups 
we find interesting answers. 

1. The Denominational (Church) Col- 
lege Group. “YES” (Would decline to 
marry such a boy) ... 59%; “NO” 
(Would not decline to marry such a 
boy) ... 23%; “MY ATTITUDE WOULD 
DEPEND UPON THE CIRCUM- 
STANCES OF HIS ‘FALL’”... 18%. 

2. The State-supported College Group. 


ATTITUDE WOULD DEPEND UP- 
ON THE CIRCUMSTANCES OF HIS 
‘FALL’” .. . 25%. 


A hasty review of these answers would 
lead one to conclude that the young 
men within colleges have a better opin- 
ion regarding the place of sexual con- 
tinence in making for a happy mar- 
riage, than have the young men outside 
of college. But, a comparison of the 
above decisions of the young men of all 
three groups leaves one rather shocked 
if the comparison is made with their 
earlier decisions as to the place “moral 
character” should have in the selection 
of a husband and a wife. It will be 
remembered that the young men were 
asked to evaluate, in manner of impor- 
tance, a list of twenty-five character- 
istics to be found in a hypothetical 
“ideal wife.” One of such attributes was 
“moral character.” The young men of 
the Church college group placed this as 





CUMSTANCES OF HER ‘FALL’”... 
23%. 

2. The State-supported College Group. 
The young men in this group answered: 
“Yi” ... 85%; “NO”. .. 15%; “MY AT- 
TITUDE WOULD DEPEND UPON THE 
CIRCUMSTANCES OF HER ‘FALL’”... 
50%. 

3. The Community Seminar Group. This 
group is made up of young people of the 
same ages as the college groups, but they 
are out of College and have been contacted 
by the author in his lectures to community, 
church; Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., ete. 
groups forming seminars for the consider- 
ation of some problems in the fields of 
courtship and marriage. The young men 
here answered: “YES”... 34%; “NO”... 
00; “MY ATTITUDE WOULD DEPEND 
UPON THE CIRCUMSTANCES OF HER 
‘FAG 4. BBM. 

Having investigated the opinions of the 
young men, let us turn to the young women. 
In all three groups, the young women out- 





sixth in importance, placing as more im- 
portant “Health,” “Mutual Interest With 
the Mate,” “Judgment” (or “Common 
Sense”), “Disposition,” and “Adjustability.” 
And yet nearly half of these young men 
decided now that they would decline to 
marry a girl whose moral character had 
permitted her to have extra-marital rela- 
tions, so they must have put more than a 
“sixth” importance upon such moral char- 
acter. 

The more we investigate, the more pe- 
culiar the situation becomes. The lowest 
position, given by any group of young men, 
to “moral character” was that given by the 
above-mentioned “Church College Group,” 
and this was sixth. Yet, the greatest num- 
ber of men who refuse to marry a girl with 
sexual experience out of marriage, is found 
in this group of young people who had 
attended a denominational college, it being 
47%. The young men of the tax supported 
college placed “moral character” in fourth 
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position, two places above that of the 
denominational-college men. However. 
only 35% of these men (as against 47% 
of those in the denominational college) 
said that they would decline to marry 
such a girl. Still more confusing is the 
decision of the young men of the com- 
munity-seminar group when compared 
with their ideas about moral character. 
These young men placed “moral char- 
acter” as third, one place higher than 
did those in the State college and made 
it just twice as important as had the 
men of the Church college. But, in 
contrast to the high value which they 
had placed upon moral character, only 
34% declared that they would refuse to 
marry an unchaste girl. I am wonder- 
ing if our readers, particularly those who 
are familiar with the thinking of our 
young people, are ready to declare that 
youth today does not look upon virginity 
as being a requirement for a satisfac- 
tory wife? It is certainly true that many 
young people do not include sexual ac- 
tions in the category of “moral char- 
acter.” 

Having glanced at the young men’s 
attitudes toward “moral character” and 
extra-marital sexual relationships, we 
have compared but half of the picture. 
It is well worth our thought to look 
at the decisions of the young women. 
The Community-Seminar group voted 
“moral character” in first position, thus 
making it the most important attribute 
to look for in the selection of a hus- 
band. The feminine members of both 
the first (Church college group) and 
the second (State College) groups placed 
“moral character” as second, only being 
superseded by “health.” So, we can eas- 
ily conclude that the young women felt 
that the moral character of the hus- 
band was well worth consideration and 
that it was vitally important to the hap- 
piness of marriage. 

But, the largest percentage of any 
group in favor of declining to marry a 
boy that had “experienced” sexual re- 
lations out of the marital bonds, was 
the feminine membership of the De- 
nomination (church) college group, the 
figures being 59%. It is interesting to 
notice in this connection that this is 
also the group who answered overwhelm- 
ingly (80%) that their parents had an- 
swered satisfactorily their questions 
about sex. 

It is true that many other conclusions 
can be drawn from these votes of typi- 
cal young people, and the author is will- 
ing to allow any attempts to draw sat- 
isfactory conclusions, if that attempt is 
done honestly. There is little doubt but 
that these figures will be used by many 
ministers as the basis for sermons about 
the laxity of modern youth. The per- 
sonal opinion of the author is, that no 
such conclusions are at all justified. The 
morals of our “modern” youth are, after 
all, largely what the older generation 
has suggested and permitted. If these 
figures prove anything, it is felt that 
they prove the church has failed to em- 
phasize the physical relationships of 
marriage as a vitally important part of 
marital happiness. 

The church has always emphasized 
that purity is essential. Yet, we have 
been too lax in insisting that “purity” 
could be easily violated after marriage 
in ways other than by adulterous acts. 
We have been so ashamed of “sex” that 
we have denied it a part in our spirit- 
ual teaching, and have therefore made it 
attractive. 

In an article released by International 
News Service under date of October 25, 
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Stidgeresque’ 


THE WASTE OF WAR 


This the law of all war through all ages: 
The choice of the earth it will claim; 
It is writ on a thousand red pages: 
“We call not your weak and your 
lame!” 


The fruit of your home you must send 
us! 
You, mother, the strongest your bore! 
The blood-red is there on your gate-post, 
The Herod of hate and of war. 


Your red-blooded, high-browed, heroic! 
The clear-eyed, alert of your sons; 
The mighty of muscle, the lithe-limbed; 

The clear-thinking, keen-minded ones. 


So—build you a race of weaklings; 
The cycle of growth start again; 
Go back to the place where you strug- 
gled, 
And travail a new birth of men! 


This the law of all war through the ages: 
The best of the earth it will claim; 
It is writ on a thousand red pages: 
“We call not your weak and your 
lame.” 


HERE’S A THOUGHT TO TUNE 
YOUR HARP TO 


Here’s a thought to tune your harp to, 
Here’s a song that you can sing; 

Here’s a dream to play your pipe to: 
There is God in everything! 


There is God in every dawning; 
God in every noon and night; 

God in every roll of thunder, 
God in every flash of light. 


There is God in every rose-bud, 
God in grass, and grain and tree; 

God in every planet wheeling 
Through the dusky midnight sea. 


There is God in song and laughter, 
God in loving hope and dream; 
God in every dear child’s sweetness; 

God in every silver stream. 


God in growth and evolution, 
God in history and hope; 

God in dim and distant mornings 
Where the poets dream and grope. 


Here’s a hope to tune your heart to, 
Here’s a bell to boom and ring; 
Here’s a faith that will requite you: 

There is God in everything! 


INTEGRITY 


He made honest doors, 

Did Christ, the Nazarene; 
He laid honest floors— 

His work was fine and clean. 


He made crosses, too, 
Did Christ, the Crucified; 
Straight, and strong, and true— 
And on a Cross he died. 


*From “I Saw God Wash the World,” by Wil- 
liam L. Stidger. Frederick H. Jaenicken Com- 
pany. $1.10. 








1934, Dean Inge, of England’s famous 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, is quoted as say- 
ing: “I find that. a great number of 
persons who come to me are in trouble 
about sex and that is a subject which 
the clergy should study carefully. There 
are a great many books on the subject 
—some not pretty books—but many of 
them are good and sound. I often find 
the clergy curiously ignorant on that 
delicate subject. 
advice being given. Some clergymen 
have never heard of rather disagreeable 
temptations and are unduly shocked.” 
Our personal feeling is that Dean Inge’s 
remarks should have gone farther and 
included the blunt statement that too 
often ministers are entirely unprepared 
by seminary training for “studying” 
about sex in the closeness of parish re- 
lationships. No person who will go to 
a minister for consultation about per- 
sonal problems concerned with sex, likes 
to feel that he is becoming (in the eyes 
of the minister) simply a “case study.” 
So, please do not take the figures we 
have here given, away from the very 
personal relation of the human being 
who answered the questionnaires. 


In a forthcoming article other ques- 
tions asked the three groups of young 
people will be considered, and their de- 
cisions will be classified. If the reader 
has any problem which he would like 
to present to the author, he is invited 
to address it to his radio program (“The 
Courtship and Marriage Forum,” Radio 
Station WLW, Cincinnati, Ohio,) or to 
the editorial offices of this magazine. 


I have heard of bad - 


A PROPOSITION TO ALL CHURCHES 
A PROMOTION SCHEME 


The Proposal—Take All Empty Pews 
Out of the Church 
B-e-c-a-u-s-e 
AN EMPTY PEW 
BLESSES NO ONE 


A COUNTER PROPOSITION TO ALL 
CHURCHES 
A PROMOTION SCHEME 


The Proposal—Fill Up All the Empty 
Pews in the Church 


B-e-c-a-u-s-e 
A FILLED PEW 
BLESSES TEN OR MORE 


A FILLED PEW BLESSES— 
Y;0-U 
Y-O-U-R-S 
Y-O-U-R F-R-I-E-N-D-S 
Y-O-U-R F-E-L-L-O-W W-O-R- 

S-H-I-P-P-E-R-S 

Y-O-U-R C-H-U-R-C-H 
Y-O-U-R C-H-O-I-R 
Y-O-U-R M-I-N-I-S-T-R-Y 
Y-O-U-R C-O-M-M-U-N-I-T-Y 
Y-O-U-R W-O-R-L-D 
Y-O-U-R G-O-D 





Wm. Howard Tilford, 
First Presbyterian Church, Xenia, Ohio. 
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WAS greatly intrigued by Professor 

Franklin’s article on “The Preacher 

and Special Privileges.” It brought to 
my mind the story (authentic) of a min- 
ister who saw a bolt of cloth in a tailor’s 
window which he thought would make 
up into just the sort of a suit he wanted. 
So he went in and examined the cloth 
more carefully. It was just the thing. 
So, as ministers are quite apt to do, he 
looked at the price marked on the cloth 
so as to know what a suit might cost. It 
seemed satisfactory. He ordered the suit 
made up for him. When it was com- 
pleted and he brought forth his pocket- 
book, the tailor said, “Now Dr., I am 
pleased to make this suit for you. I'll 
make a special price on it for you,’ and 
he therewith asked ten dollars more than 
the usual price. Yes, clergymen have 
many special privileges. 

Must Patronize Members 

In my community there are four gro- 
cery stores where it is natural for us to 
trade. Three are owned and operated 
by members of my congregation. I feel 
that it is my duty to patronize those 
who contribute as best they can to the 
work and support of the church. Any 
minister who did not happen to feel that 
way about it would probably find the 
storekeepers less enthusiastic about him 
and his church work. The fourth store 
is a nationally-known chain-store, whose 
prices are considerably below the other 
stores. It does, by far, the largest busi- 
ness. Other people save money there. 
The minister, however, is denied that 
privilege if he has the interest of his 
church and the people in it at heart. 
His groceries cost him more than they 
otherwise might. 

So it is with coal. The most expensive 
coal in town is sold by another parish- 
ioner of mine. His coal is the highest 
in town because he runs a coal yard, 
which involves some expense and the 
payment of taxes upon it. The other 
coal dealers are what is known locally 
as “coal bootleggers.” They drive to the 
mines, some eighty miles away, buy a 
truck load of coal, bring it back and sell 
it direct. Theirs is a perfectly legiti- 
mate business. They give honest weight 
and sell very high grade coal. With no 


ways reduce the cost of existence. 


Discounts Upward? 


By Gordon McKenzie, Spencer, New York 


Here is a preacher who feels that courtesies extended to ministers do not al- 
His story is worth reading. 
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overhead they are able to undersell the 
local coal yard and consequently they are 
doing a big share of the coal business, 
for people must economize wherever they 
can these days. My coal bill is a large 
item in my budget, amounting to about 
one-seventh of my salary. I could re- 
duce it somewhat, but that is not one 
of the privileges that I feel I can in- 
dulge in. I have the special privilege of 
paying more for my coal. 


Fortunately for me the local pharmacy 
is not run by one of my flock, so I have 
been able to go to a neighboring com- 
munity where a “cut-rate drug store” 
supplied me, at a great saving over the 
local store, with a rather expensive baby 
food which the doctor prescribed for our 
baby. One day my wife in a conversa- 
tion with the pharmacist’s wife on the 
general subject of buying things of the 
local stores, happened inadvertently to 
mention that the one item in particu- 
lar which we made a practice of buy- 
ing out of town because of the tremen- 
dous saving it involved of which we felt 
we simply must take advantage, was 
this baby food. A few days later the 
pharmacist informed me that he would 
be glad to meet the “cut-rate” price on 
the food. He would not be making much 
of any profit but it would enable him to 
effect a quicker turnover on it. So 
now I do get a special price. I am not 
exactly sure that it is because I am a 
minister, but probably that factor does 
enter in. 


Why He Uses Clergy Ticket 


I must plead guilty to an occasional 
use of a clergy ticket on the railroad. It 
is, indeed, a humiliating experience. I 

















wonder if the number of ministers who 
rejoice in showing forth to all that they 
travel cheaply is very large. I admit 
that I am ashamed of it. I would rather 
pay a man’s fare than a child’s, but 
what is one to do when he does not have 
a man’s fare to pay? Should I stay 
home, not attend religious conferences 
and gatherings of inspirational value 
which enrich my own life and thereby 
benefit my whole ministry? Personally 
I have downed my pride, have been 
humbled that my spirit might be up- 
lifted. 


A few years ago I did not use a clergy 
ticket. In those days I received a fairly 
good salary, one somewhat more than 
adequate for my ordinary living expense. 
Then I paid my own way financially. 
It was a pleasure to be able to do as 
other men did—to pay for value received. 
But times have changed. My congrega- 
tion has suffered severe financial re- 
verses. I have not felt that it was be- 
neath my dignity to meet this condi- 
tion with a lowered salary. At a much 
reduced income I continue to minister 
as best I can to these people whom I 
love. 


Cash, however, is very scarce. My 
people are generous. They feel that I 
should have more salary, that I really 
need more than I am getting. Howbeit, 
they simply cannot pay more. Some 
can, however, bring in a bushel of pota- 
toes extra this fall, some carrots and 
beets, some cabbage and apples, milk is 
generously given, sometimes even a 
chicken finds its way to the Manse 
kitchen. Special privilege? Should I 
refuse these donations which come to- 
day as they did not come before 1929? 


Physicians Contribute 

My little daughter had an acute attack 
of appendicitis the other year. She was 
taken to a neighboring hospital where 
the head surgeon, one of national repu- 
tation, performed the operation which 
saved her life. All the hospital ex- 
penses—those things which actually cost 
money which either I or someone else 
would have to pay—I paid, thereby re- 
ducing my savings to almost nil. The 
surgeon would not take anything for his 
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services. He said that he was not ac- 
tually out anything in the performing of 
the operation and that he was more than 
glad to be able to do it for me. His 
kindness saved me from the necessity of 
borrowing money. It meant that I did 
not have to press my struggling congre- 
gation for a few more dollars salary. 
Should I have insisted upon my right to 
pay him a few hundred dollars? I have 
a feeling that part of our difficulties to- 
day come from trying to keep every- 
thing on a dollar and cents basis. Per- 
haps the world would be better off if 
generosity and kindness were encouraged 
a little more. Instead of refusing that 
which is offered us, let us encourage the 
extending of kindnesses to all. 

Our family physician, likewise, makes 
only nominal charges. He says that 
he is glad to contribute a little extra 
that way as others do with produce. He 
cannot give to the church today as he 
once did. His patients cannot pay him 
cash. Indeed, we are rapidly getting off 
a cash basis. More and more we ex- 
change services—and we do not think 


that we are less neighborly or less Chris-. 


tian because we do not try to make our 
books of exchange, the one with the 
other, balance just evenly. 


About the only way that I see of elim- 
inating special favors to clergymen is to 
give them such magnificent salaries that 
people will not feel grateful to the clergy 
for the blessing they are able to bring 
to the people. It will be quite a while 
before the churches can or will do that. 
In the meantime, are not most ministers 
conscious of the temptations which the 
receiving of special favors brings? Even 
receiving a salary from one’s parish- 
ioners presents a sore temptation to ease 
off the truth so as not to offend them 
and cause your family to sacrifice be- 
cause of their displeasure. Many a time 
we have all wished that we could forget 
our family responsibilities, throw away 
our kid gloves, and wade in for all we 
were worth. In my own case, however, 
I am not at all sure that the Spirit of 
Jesus Christ would have been advanced 
in our community thereby. We need to 
resist all temptations to pussyfoot, and 
we also need to resist the temptation to 
denounce in any but the spirit of help- 
fulness and love. We must overcome 
evil, and at the same time we must save 
men. The problem is not one easily 
solved. That is why the Christian min- 
istry calls for men who are striving to 
attain “unto the measure of the stature 
of the fulness of Christ.” I am not at 
all sure that Jesus was not quite de- 
pendent upon special favors to help him 
along with his work. Are the special 
privileges ministers accept used selfishly, 
or are they used for the advancement of 
the Kingdom of God? That depends 
upon what is the major interest of the 
minister. 


FILIPINO STUDENTS 
WANT BIBLES 


In a communication received by the 
American Bible Society from its secre- 
tary in the Philippine Islands the follow- 
ing significant paragraph appears: “We 
find that we are selling an ever increas- 
ing number of English Bibles and Testa- 
ments, which shows that we are getting 
an increase in interest in the Scriptures 
on the part of the Filipino students.” 
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DON’TS FOR DOMINIES 
G. Merrill Lenox 


1. Don’t take too seriously the 
warning of aged women 
in your congregation who 
tell you you are working 
too hard. Such well-in- 
tentioned women are le- 
gion. 


2. Don’t blame the spiritual stu- 
por of your church upon 
everybody and every- 
thing but the preacher. 
Build a vigorous program 
and execute it with zeal 
and enthusiasm. 


3. Don’t look with envy upon the 
church and achievements 
of your neighbor pastor. 
God expects of you only 
what you are able to do 
with your best consecra- 
tion. 


4. Don’t preach too long. No 
souls are saved after the 
first thirty minutes. 


5. Don’t pray too long in public. 
Your congregation drifts 
in its thought after the 
first three minutes. 


6. Don’t neglect your young peo- 
ple. They are the salt 
of the earth and the 
hope of the future. 


7. Don’t consider the devotional 
features of the service 
as mere “preliminaries.” 
Folks attend church to 
worship God as well as 
to hear the preacher. 


8. Don’t put off important calls. 
Blessed is the pastor 
who goes speedily to 
home or hospital in time 
of need. 


9. Don’t conduct funerals or wed- 
dings in the parish of a 
brother pastor even if it 
is your former charge. 
By so doing you violate 
an unwritten ethical 
code of the ministry. 


10. Don’t lose sight of Jesus 
Christ. He is the way, 
the truth, and the life. 











Liturgy of Mental Health 

(Continued from page 172) 
that the liturgy of worship in a partic- 
ular parish would meet the needs of its 
members, considered as individuals, un- 
less the minister of that parish were an 
excellent pastor and personally acquaint- 
ed with the “case histories” of those 
individuals who come to spiritual ma- 
turity under his care. 

A consideration of the danger of ex- 
cessive stimulation by a liturgy that is 
too heavily weighted with idealism should 
not divert attention from the fact that 
many congregations suffer, spiritually, 
because the liturgies which they are ac- 
customed to use are lacking in this par- 
ticular. The result of this deficiency is 
seen in the lack of -heroism, sacrificial 
devotion, and wholehearted commitment 
to the cause for which the church stands. 
The worshipers practice no asceticism. 
Their convictions function only in the 
realm of the abstract. They never get 


down: to work. A liturgy that is faulty 
in this regard may produce a spiritually 
lazy, self-contented parish, with a buda- 
get for benevolences and for current ex- 
penses that reflects very poorly the idea] 
of stewardship or a sense of downright 
responsibility for the spread of the gos- 
pel and the further Christianization of 
the social order. 

A liturgy that makes provision for 
the contemplation of God should be at 
great pains to set forth a morally crea- 
tive conception of God. The God whom 
Jesus Christ worshiped is not concerned 
solely in carrying out a program of rec- 
lamation from sin. He does rejoice when 
the lost is found and when the estranged 
son is reconciled to his father. But he 
is also deeply concerned in destroying 
or preventing the causes of human woe, 
—ignorance, disease, poverty, moral de- 
linquency, and superstition. In order to 
produce moral character, the liturgy 
must be constituted with specific refer- 
ence to these values. Without them, 
the abundant and abundantly fruitful 
life is apt to remain merely potential. 

If an individual is afflicted with per- 
sistent unhappiness, narrowness of men- 
tal outlook, jerkiness and erratic distri- 
bution of effort in getting things done, 
a tendency to avoid reality and to evade 
problem solving, inability to develop a 
disposition to repress low or petty mo- 
tives, inability to get along well with 
people, lack of confidence in his own 
resources, or a feeling of being unre- 
lated, in any vital sense, to the cosmic 
universe and its Creator, he might at- 
tend the ordinary service of public wor- 
ship and, by accident, make use of a 
part of the liturgy that would help him 
to get rid of one or more of these char- 
acteristics of an unsound mind. But 
the chances are that he would make use 
of the traditional liturgy of worship in 
some churches for a long time before 
he would find the solution which the 
Christian religion offers for his prob- 
lem. He needs help in diagnosing his 
own case. There are particular aspects 
of the life and ministry of Jesus Christ, 
of the Bible, of the church, of the King- 
dom of God project which should be 
emphasized, frequently, in the materials 
of worship if the services of worship 
are to constitute a continuous influence 
in -the direction of sound mindedness 
and moral health. But there is a suit- 
able arrangement of these carefully se- 
lected materials which should be fol- 
lowed in constituting the liturgy that 
is most effective for this special use. 


Efforts to have children of foreign 
parentage produce dramatic master- 
works of their own nation... such plays 
make children aware, for example, that 
Italians carry in their blood something 
of the glory of old Rome. ... They 
realize that the great figures of the Old 
Testament are not extinct in line, but 
that little Moe and little Isidore really 
are aristocrats by as much right as the 
little boy who traces his descent from 
the Mayflower.—Race Attitudes in Chil- 
dren. 





“Keep America safe for differences of 
opinion and worship,” was the plea 
brought to Denver Saturday by a 
Catholic priest, a Jewish rabbi and a 
Protestant clergyman who are touring 
the country together in the interests of 
the National Conference of Jews and 
Christians. Seeds of hatreds which 
have grown up in Europe must not be 
allowed to take root on this side of the 
ocean.—The Denver Post. 
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T is a truism that the first field of 

evangelism lies in the Sunday school 

and in the youth of the church. It 
is therefore most important that the 
proper organization and approach be 
made to bring the boys and girls into 
the full membership of the church. 
Many think of membership as a rather 
generalized thing, simply because we 
have treated the whole subject in a 
makeshift, indifferent sort of way. As 
we have come near the period of Easter 
appeals may be made to the classes of 
proper age asking for those who want 
to join the church. Then they are hast- 
ily herded into groups, taken into the 
membership, and possibly forgotten after 
that date. 

Churches who have fallen into such 
bad habits would do well to study some 
of their sister churches which have con- 
sistently conducted catechetical classes 
through a period of months. I know 
all of the pedagogical arguments used 
against such classes. The catechism of 
Luther, for instance, was not formulated 
for an educational age. I think that 
probably the material and the method 
of instruction could be improved. But 
churches which follow the practice of 
confirmation, only after such a period 
of instruction, undoubtedly have been 
building more permanent foundations 
than those which receive youth on con- 
fession of faith without previous in- 
struction. 

It has recently been my privilege to 
read the Master’s thesis submitted by 
Frederick H. Krohne, now pastor of 
Saint Peter’s Evangelical Church, Buf- 
falo, New York, to Northwestern Uni- 
versity. This thesis is the most complete 
study of the catechism in modern life 
I have seen. It deals with the churches 
of the Evangelical Synod. But I pre- 
sume that the conclusions found would 
be indicative of those of other bodies 
conducting similar work. Mr. Krohne 
recognizes the educational limitations of 
the catechism instruction. But at the 
same time many of the results show 
convincingly the value of such class in- 
struction. 

For illustration take a group of 370 
Sunday school teachers, young people’s 


Church Management. 


Your 1935 Membership Class 


Now is the Time to Organize It 


By William H. Leach 


This is the first of several articles on practical evangelism by the editor of 
Next month he will write on 


“Building Your Prospect List” 


workers and adult church members. 
65.7% of these agree that the catecheti- 
cal instruction has greatly influenced 
their ideas of God, 59.7% insist that 
the instruction has influenced their mor- 
al conduct, 44.5% say that it has great- 
ly influenced their attitude toward the 
church; 41.6% say that it has been the 
great influence in developing kindness 
in their lives, 70.5% give it major credit 
in developing reverence toward God. 
Such accomplishments cannot be ig- 
nored. 

Churches which now use catechetical 
instruction would do well to preserve 
the custom until something better is de- 
veloped. Perhaps a superior program is 
being developed out of the experience 
of pastors at the present time. Mr. 
Krohne’s study deals with churches as 
they are, and people as they are. It 
shows just how deeply this kind of in- 
struction has entered into the lives of 
individuals and churches. 


Pastor’s Classes 


Though I do not have definite figures 
there is reason to believe that the num- 
ber of non-confirming churches which 
have classes for instruction is growing. 
The aim of these classes is to secure 
the results of the catechetical work with 
modern pedagogical methods. Some- 
times a text is used, many times not. 
The time of holding the class varies. 
Sometimes it is held on a week day, 
the children going from school directly 
to the class. Some ministers prefer to 
conduct the class on Sunday morning, 
taking the young people from their Sun- 
day school classes for special instruction 
during a period of weeks. 

Generally ministers have found it dif- 
ficult to get a satisfactory text substi- 
tute for the catechism. Many prefer to 
outline their own work, supplementing 
their endeavors with Bible readings or 
other references. For instance is the 
outline of a course used, for a number 
of years, by Harry Nicholson in the 
Sherman Boulevard Congregational 
Church, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Mr. 
Nicholson uses no text but has found 
the book What and Where is God? by 
Swain very useful during the first few 





weeks of the course. The class meets 
Saturday mornings at 9:30 for three 
months preceding Easter. 


GOD 
What is God? 
Who is God? 
Where is God? 
What does God do? 


MAN 
What is man? 
Who is man? 
What is the purpose of life? 


JESUS 
The historicity of Jesus. 
Jesus and his relationship to God. 
Jesus and his relationship to man. 
The religion of Jesus. 


BIBLE 
Formation of the Bible. 
Why was it written? 
Methods of finding God’s Word. 


CHURCH 
The beginning of the Christian Church. 
Great leaders of the Christian Church. 
The Church and state. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
Beginning. 
History. 
Belief. 
Great leaders. 
What it means to be a Christian. 
Why I should unite with the Church. 
The meaning of worship. 
The Sunday School. 
The challenge of service. 


Of course, most texts prepared for 
these classes are issued by denomina- 
tional houses and they would contain 
material somewhat restrictive for groups 
outside the denomination. I have heard 
Charles L. Venable’s, The Threshold of 
the Temple,* commended very highly 
for these classes. Doubtless many read- 
ers can also make recommendations. I 
should be glad to receive them at the 
office of Church Management that the 
information may be passed around. 


Enrolling the Class 


The natural place to find the class 
is in the Sunday school. As the chil- 


*Harper. $1.50. 
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dren reach the age of twelve they should 
be prepared, by training in the school, 
for this class. Once the class has been 
instituted the youth of the church should 
feel that the natural and right thing 
is to take the instruction before being 
received into the membership of the 
church. 

The best age for this work is from 
twelve to fifteen. Mr. Krohne’s study 
here also offers some light. He finds: 


“From the standpoint of diffi- 
culty of concepts taught, nearly all 
who give a reason place it (the 
age) between fifteen and seven- 
teen, or even eighteen and twen- 
ty-four. 

“From the standpoint when it 
will have the greater influence on 
character building, they put it be- 
tween twelve and fifteen, many 
including fifteen in the range sug- 
gested. 

“From the standpoint of time 
available for study and not inter- 
fering with school subjects, they 
again place it between twelve and 
fourteen.” 


There seemed to be quite universal 
agreement that the subject matter of 
the catechism was beyond the child. 
This leads to the conviction that much 
rests upon the teacher. He must bring 
the concepts to the child of twelve to 
fifteen when the truths will help most 
in forming ideas and character. 

The pastor should be the teacher of 
this class. It is his privilege to prepare 
youth for church membership. One 
hour per week for three months would 
seem to be the minimum for the min- 
ister who really wishes to make the work 
effective. Twelve hours is surely a brief 
enough time to build concepts of the 
purpose of the Church into the mind 
of boys and girls. It would be better if 
a longer period could be planned. 

At the close of the period the indi- 
vidual members of the class should be 
given the freedom of deciding whether 
or not they wish to enter into the mem- 
bership relationship. They are then 
much better prepared to make the de- 
cision than at the beginning of the 
course. This, of course, will answer the 
criticism which is used against many 
classes that the membership becomes 
purely conventional. The instruction 
may be taken as a matter of course. 
But membership rests on the individual 
confession of faith. 


POWER THROUGH CHRIST 


Try to pick out from your acquaint- 
ances those who seem to you to have 
some inner source of power. Talk with 
them about it. Jesus offers it to every- 
one, but he forces no one to take it. 
The great leaders and the steady, reli- 
able, humble people everywhere know 
what Jesus meant. Washington shared 
his burdens with God in Valley Forge. 
Lincoln found there his strength to carry 
the Union through the dark days of the 
Civil War. Grenfell was sustained by 
him as he floated out to sea to certain 
death. We need to pause in our mad 
rush and take Christ into our thinking 
and doing. We have made wonderful 
inventions in the last twenty-five years, 
but machines are not the strength of a 
nation. Unless we develop our spiritual 
natures, our machines will destroy us. 
Everyone is saying this. Isn’t it time 


someone began to put it into practice? 
Sidney A. Weston in Jesus and the 
Problems of Life; The Pilgrim Press. 
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Sermons for a Year 


of Leamington, Ontario, Canada, for a year. Church Management would 


Tor: following is the list of sermon topics used by Lloyd M. Houlding, 


be glad to have readers submit their lists. 


Mornings Evenings 


JANUARY 


The need forare- Christ’s appeal to a 
vival. consecrated Per- 


sonality. 

Who are Chris- Christ’s appeal to 
tians now? Sympathy. 

A skeleton in the Christ’s appeal to 
closet. Kindness. 

A Gospel of Sal- Christ’s appeal to 
vation. Profit and Loss. 

FEBRUARY 


How shall we find 
God? 


The folly of For- 
tune-telling — I 
Sam. 27: 6, 7. 

The folly of Gam- 
bling — John 19: 
23, 24. 

The folly of stir- 
ring up Trouble 

—Isaiah. 

The folly of Com- 


How shall we 
know God? 


How shall we love 
God? 


How shall we 


serve God? promise—I Kings 
16: al. 
MARCH 
The Costliness of What must I do to 
Prayer. be Saved? 
Almost Persuaded. Father, forgive 
them. 
Chattel or Person? The Higher Patriot- 
ism. 


The Beatitudes. Who killed Jesus? 


APRIL 
The Easter Mes- The Empty Tomb. 


sage. 
The Quest of the “Larry,” a youth of 
Soul. Today. 
When the Power “Everlasting Mercy” 
comes. —John Masefield. 


“The Hound of 
Heaven”—Francis 
Thompson. 

‘Magnificent Obses- 
sion’—Lloyd C. 
Douglas. 


Don’t live like Pa- 
gans—Jer. 10: 2. 


Life’s Highest Mo- 
tive. 


MAY 


(Physical Expres- 
siveness of Jesus) 


Refreshing Power The Face of Jesus. 
of Evangelism— 
John 4: 31. 

A Ministry in Sy- 
char—John 4: 39 

Healing the No- 
bleman’s Son— 
John 4: 43. 

Sabbath Cure at 


The Hands of Jesus. 


The Feet of Jesus. 


The Voice of Jesus. 


Bethesda—John 
5: 1-15. 
JUNE 
Painting the The Eyes of Jesus. 
Pump. ‘ 
Vitamines in Re- The Heart of Jesus. 
ligion. 
Message of the Guidance. 
Flowers. 


Mornings 


A Vacation with 
God. 


Evenings 


The Gospel of the 
Out-of-doors. 


AUGUST 


A Wonderful 
Tree. 

Goin’ Fishing. 

The Rainbow. 


Call of the Hills. 


An Evening alone. 


The Courtesy of 
Jesus. 

My Philosophy of 
Life. 

Making Burdens 
Lighter. 


SEPTEMBER 


Work reveals 
Character. 

Building on Sand 
or Rock? 

Why People come 
to Church. 

God’s Poem. 


Forward with 
Christ. 


(Series for Young 
People) 


“Home, Sweet 
Home.” 

Choosing a life 
partner. 


Why Young People 
leave Home. 
The Boarding 
House Roomer. 
Our Loyalties. 


OCTOBER 


Jesus’ Program 
through the 
Gospels. 

My Redeemer Liv- 
eth. 

Second Best Re- 
ligion. 

Gospel Hardened. 


Is Youth Flaming? 


Is Youth like Ana- 
nias? 

Is Youth using its 
Brains? 

Is Youth seeing vi- 
sions? 


NOVEMBER 


Believe in God. 
Believe in Re- 
membrance. 

I Believe in Hell. 


| on ee | 


I Believe in Heav- 
en. 


(Series on Life of 
Christ). 


(Illust. with 80 of 
William Hole’s 
Hand - painted 
Slides.) 

Infancy of Christ. 

Growing into Ado- 
lescence. 

Preparation for 
Life’s Work. 

Galilean Ministry. 


DECEMBER 


Believe in Man. 
Believe in For- 
giveness. 
Believe in An- 
gels. 

Believe in the 
Spirit of Christ- 
mas. 

Believe in the 
Past, Present, 
and Future. 


— Se 


Ll 


ml 


Period of Peril. 

Journey to Jerusa- 
lem. 

Passion Week. 

Resurrection and 

Ascension. 


Christ is God. 
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Religion Counts with these 
Leaders 
By Christian F. Reisner 


Dr. Reisner, pastor of Broadway Temple, New York City, 

believes that any man in public life is a better man if he is 

influenced by religious motives. Here he gives an inside 
picture of three men whose names are familiar in 


public print. 


C. Dodge for the responsible office 

of District Attorney for New York 

County. It is generally accredited 
as next in importance to that of Mayor. 
There are sixty lawyer assistants. The 
Fusion forces which elected Mayor La 
Guardia nominated the brilliant and 
energetic son of the former President 
Schurman of Cornell for the same office. 
The independent Democrats with tacit 
support of the National Democratic 
Chairman Farley presented Ferdinand 
Pecora who so notably served the Senate 
Banking Commission as Counsel. No one 
saw a chance for W. C. Dodge. But 
with a Republican as Campaign Man- 
ager, he was one of the very few Tam- 
many candidates elected. And then he 
surprised the prophets. He declared in- 
dependence of the bosses, broke the slate 
for his office appointments and picked 
his own assistants and announced his 
determination to set up the great former 
District Attorney Jerome as his model 
and enforce every law ruthlessly. And 
he is doing it. It was my privilege to 
arrange a private conference with him 
and Mayor elect La Guardia with only 
three of us present and there they 
teamed up completely. A few days 
later as President of the Kiwanis Club, 
I arranged to have Judge Seabury who 
uncovered the corruption amongst some 
ranking Tammany Officials, speak at one 
of our luncheons. At that time District 
Attorney Dodge introduced him. 

Nearly three year ago I received a let- 
ter on Monday night reading: “Last 
Sunday I attended your services. I 
greatly enjoyed them. Will you come 
down to the Court and sit on the bench 
with me while I am handling cases in 
our worst section.” Wednesday I re- 
ported and later this city Magistrate 
took me out to lunch. In conversation 
he said: “I once said that one could be 
good enough without joining a church. 
But recently I have felt a hunger to be- 
come affiliated with one. I have been 
‘shopping around.’ Most of the churches 
are so cold but a ’greeter’ welcomed me 
when I entered your church and friendli- 
ness met me everywhere.” After a clear 
cut explanation and invitation to join 
he church he agreed to do so. The next 
Sunday he, his wife and two sons came 
to the front at the close of the service 
and were recorded as candidates for 
membership. And they attended with- 
out default all six of the training class 
nights and were received into full mem- 
bership three years ago last Easter. And 
his name was W. C. Dodge, then a City 
Magistrate and now District-Attorney. 
He never misses the morning services, at- 
tending all through the campaign. Re- 
cently he declared his independence of 
bosses over the Radio and ended with 
an appeal for more widespread attention 


| “s spring Tammany nominated W. 


to the church and religion. He is a real 
contribution to the city government and 
quietly confesses his indebtedness to the 
church for his ideals and purposes. He 
recently said to me, “I do not know how 
I could get through the week without 
the refreshing Sunday morning worship.” 


Senator Wagner 


Number two has more national fame. 
One day during a vigorous State Cam- 
paign I was summoned to a New York 
Hotel to meet a state candidate. As I 
came in the door he said to me, “Dr. 
Reisner I am a member of your church.” 
With great surprise I said how can that 
be? Then he told me that at eight and 
one-half years of age he had come to 
New York from Germany with his Lu- 
theran parents. In a few days the boys 
of the neighborhood, he said, took him 
to Sunday School. He attended regu- 
larly and later joined the church and 
ultimately taught in the Sunday school 
and was an officer in the Epworth 
League. And he added, “Until past 
thirty I never missed church or used 
tobacco or drank.” The church he at- 
tended was old Chelsea, then located 
near the present Pennsylvania Station 
and now Broadway Temple. When I 
came home the old records were perused 
and there was the name of Robert F. 
Wagner, then a candidate for United 
States Senator and now one of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s most trusted helpers 
and one of the nation’s influential men. 
While a member of the New York State 
Senate he originated and fathered many 
social improvement bills such as Widow’s 
Pensions, Child Labor Prohibitions, and 
shorter hours for women workers. In 
the United States Senate he has created 
many other humane purposed bills and 
wrote the Public Works bill which set 
so many to work. He has also been 
chairman of the Labor Dispute Board 
for the N.R.A. One day he told me with 
much gratitude, in his office: “all my 
social ideals and purposes are due to my 
early training in the Methodist Sunday 
School, Epworth League and Church 
Services.” He is now a regular con- 
tributing member of Broadway Temple 
and introduces me at Washington as his 
pastor. 


The Third Case 


The third case is not so conspicious. 
One day while going through a walk up 
apartment looking for possible members 
amongst those who had attended church, 
I came upon a very unusual family. The 
father considerably older than the 
mother bore the marks of distinction 
while the mother and the three little 
children exhibited unusual alertness and 
culture for such cramped quarters. I 
discovered that he had practiced law in 
the Philippines for years and desired to 
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return to the states to educate his chil- 
dren. He had endeavored futilely to find 
an opening with a law firm where his 
knowledge of Spanish law would be use- 
ful. I found that years before he had 
been a church member in the South. I 
secured his letter and that of his wife 
and they came into membership. His 
despair was supplanted with hope and 
courage. I endeavored to locate him 
with a New York firm but failing, with 
his new faith in God he accepted my 
advice to return to the Philippines and 
found there an immediate opportunity 
for worthy service: He was Henry God- 
dard, whom a few weeks ago President 
Roosevelt appointed as Associate Su- 
preme Court Justice of the Philippine 
Islands. 

Church workers sometimes get dis- 
couraged but when God needs leaders he 
finds them in the Church. A few years 
ago Roger Babson printed a list of fifty 
of the leading men of America; all of 
them were raised in religious homes and 
all but one prayed daily. Some years 
ago I made a study of Who’s Who in 
America and Great Britian and I found 
that preachers’ sons succeed sixteen 
times more than the sons of any other 
profession. Believers are still the salt 
of the earth. 





FAIR COUNTRY MINE 


America, fair country mine, 

Where Pilgrims knelt as at a shrine, 
A sacred spot of earth. 

My love for thee no language tells. 

Like music in my heart it swells, 
Dear land that gave me birth. 


So long unknown. God’s time and plan 
Revealed it when the needs of man 
Cried out for Freedom’s air; 
Brave hearts they brought and honest 
toil, 
Then from this rich, this virgin soil 
Grew Justice, fruitage rare. 


Strong guardian sons choose well the 
seed 
Which now you sow by word and deed; 
A loving vigil keep— 
Untiring watch, lest tares be sown 
In this fair field we call our own; 
For what we plant we reap. 


Thanksgiving Day! Where e’er we roam 
Hearts turn to native land and home, 
Look up to God and pray; 
That here may glow a beacon light 
Of unstained Liberty and Right, 
Truth—harbinger of day. 
—Martha S. Clingan. 





MEN NEED THE GOSPEL 


For men, in whose hearts God has 
set eternity, the world is too narrow and 
cramped, too shallow and empty to live 
in. We need two worlds to satisfy us. 
If we live only for the present world, 
we are like men who live in hovels in 
a deep valley by the side of swamps 
and bogs. We are stifled for lack 
of air, blinded for lack of sight, starved 
for lack of food, stagnant for lack of 
his endeavor. We are hemmed in by 
things on every side. We need the gos- 
pel to set tasks for us that are com- 
mensurate with our vision of God in the 
gospel and that are becoming to men 
whose citizenship is in ‘heaven. 

George W. Richards in Beyond Fun- 
damentalism and Modernism; Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 
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“You Would, Would You?” 


By Samuel Blair, Sayreville, N. J. 


UITE sometime ago there ap- 

peared in a popular religious 

magazine an article from the 

pen of a layman on the intrig- 
uing subject: “If I Were a Pastor.” We 
started reading with pleasurable antici- 
pation when lo! our eyes fell upon this 
paragraph: 

If I were a pastor, I would not be 
satisfied to preach to empty pews. 
Every vacant seat would denounce 
me, it would accuse me of ineffi- 
ciency. Every empty pew would ad- 
vertise to the world that I was a 
failure. The complacency, the non- 
chalance of so many preachers re- 
garding empty pews arouses in me 
an indignation that I have hard 
work to conceal. And when a 
preacher attempts to excuse his lack 
of power, and offers alibis to ex- 
plain the emptiness of the church, 
or “passes the buck” to the congre- 
gation, I wonder at my own control 
in not telling him exactly what I 
think about it. There are many 
reasons for empty pews, but the 
principal one is mediocrity in the 
pulpit. 

I fancy I hear a chorus of protests 
uttered in indignant intonation against 
such bill of inditement. Can it be that 
the writer had suddenly turned cynic; 
or were his observations merely for ef- 
fect? It woud seem as though he had 
the qualifications that should lend 
weight to his statements, for in the 
same dissertation he states that he has 
associated with pastors for forty-four 
years; is “a confirmed church-goer, at- 
tending twice every Sunday.” As fur- 
ther proof of his convictions based upon 
experience and observation, he claims 
to have “served in nearly every ca- 
pacity, from blowing the organ to 
preaching the sermon,” and while he is 
modest enough to refer to himself as 
“kindly, considerate, friendly and con- 
structive” he is at the same time frank 
enough to admit, “I am a critic.” In 
extenuation of his remarks on minis- 
terial responsibilties he declares: “If I 
were a pastor, I probably would have 
much to learn that I may think I now 
know.” Yea, verily: and if he were a 
diligent reader of the magazine through 
which a courageous editor gave his ar- 
ticle wings he would doubtless have no- 
ticed in a previous issue this striking 
statement: 


At the first recorded ordination 
to the Christian ministry only one 
question was asked the candidate. 
But it was asked three times, and it 
was, “Lovest thou me?” The charge 
to the pastor was but a single sen- 
tence thrice repeated in slightly dif- 
fering forms. It was, “Feed my 
Sheep.” 

Today the charge to the pastor 
that he gets from the churches 
through all his ministry is not that. 
It is rather, “Dose the sick sheep; 
chase after the runaway sheep; 
scratch the noses of disgruntled 
sheep; patch the broken fences; 
build new pens”—anything but 
“Feed my sheep.” Sometimes, in- 


deed, it is demanded of the pas- 
tor that he line up the whole flock, 


the rams and the lambs, the ewes 
and the wethers, and lead them to 
battle in some crusade. 


Edgar A. Guest certainly does not 
share the sentiment of this would-be 
preacher: 


The church is all that lifts us from 
the coarse and selfish mob, 

And the church that is to prosper 
needs the laymen on the job. 


Now a layman has his business, and 
a layman has his joys, 

But he also has the training of his 
little girls and boys, 

And I wonder how he'd like it if 
there were no churches hetfe, 
And he had to raise his children in 

a godless atmosphere? 


It’s the church’s special mission 
to uphold the finer things, 

To teach the way of living from 
which all that’s noble springs, 

But the minister can’t do it single- 
handed and alone, 

For the laymen of the country are 
the church’s corner-stone. 


When you see achurch that’s empty, 
though its doors are open wide, 

It’s not the church that’s dying; 
It’s the laymen who have died, 


For it’s not by song or sermon that 
the Church’s work is done, 


It’s the laymen of the country who 
for God must carry on. 


Of all the intellectual offenses known 
as characteristic of even  well-inten- 
tioned laymen, none is quite so sub- 
versive as the wholesale impeachment 
of the clergy for the church’s failure to 
make good; a charge too often based 
upon fragmentary evidence, prejudiced 
outlook, temperamental melancholy, or 
an exceedingly provincial survey of the 
entire situation. 


We are not oblivious to the crust of 
pollution on the flowing tides of our re- 
ligious life; and, unfortunately, it cannot 
be denied that there is much to criti- 
cize in contemporary ministerial life— 
but, thank God, not everything. After 
all, ministers and laymen alike can 
stand criticism with impunity when it is 
recalled that nobody criticizes a dead 
thing. 


Nothing in the homey philosophy of 


“Bobbie” Burns is more familiar to. 


preachers or has been more enthusias- 
tically applauded by generations of them 
than the lines: 


O wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see oursel’s as ithers see us! 
It wad frae monie a blunder free us, 

And foolish notion. 


Lacking mirrors the world might suffer 
a vast increase in frowsy heads, un- 
shaven cheeks, and neck-wear set awry; 
and, while a sight of “oursel’s” in this 
unkempt tonsorial condition would un- 
questionably irritate us, it is quite pos- 
sible on the other hand that it would 
have the salutary effect of impelling us 
to straighten out our defects and over- 
come our difficulties. 


As a minister, then, I welcome con- 
structive criticism from my laymen, for 
I recognize that when such criticism 
represents their honest convictions and 
is offered in kindly fashion it may have 
the virtue of arousing me from smug 
complacency. It may have the merit of 
forcing me to review and test my min- 
istry, and may, therefore, result in as- 
suring for my position a more secure 
foundation. 

He is a feeble minister indeed who 
dares not trust himself to hear and 
weigh the worst that his laymen have 
discovered, or think they have discov- 
ered, in his ministry; and, what is more, 
he is not the sturdiest defender of his 
rights who shirks from meeting and 
answering the assaults of laymen who 
take peculiar delight in “parking” them- 
selves in his pathway, assuming the role 
of verbal mirrors, informing him 
brusquely and piquantly how “ithers see 
him.” That is an execrable piece of 
business. In fact it is—well to quote 
Oliver Wendell Holmes in The Professor 
at the Breakfast Table. “All of us 
have a little speck of fight underneath 
our peace and good-will to men that 
simply will not submit to be trodden 
quite flat by the first heavy-heeled ag- 
gressor that comes along.” In such pre- 
cipitation we would not be unlike the 
Hindu potentate who, being shown 
through a microscope a drop of water 
from his sacred Ganges, wrathfully 
smashed the instrument. Very stupid, 
of course, but— 

As an ambassador of God I feel that 
if I am to attain maximum effectiveness 
in the realization of my divinely-im- 
posed commission to preach Christ to a 
sophisticated world, I must have the 
enthusiastic cooperation of my laymen. 
That this definite correlation is impera- 
tive for success is at once obvious, par- 
ticularly when one reviews ecclesiastical 
history. Such a study rewards the stu- 
dent with the encouraging intelligence 
that the most fruitful and vital periods 
in the history of the Church have been 
those in which the lay forces have vividly 
realized and earnestly sought to dis- 
charge their responsibility in the pro- 
mulgation of the faith. The need of the 
hour is for a renaissance of similar 
character. 

The accusation of the writer whose 
article provoked this delineation is that 
“there are many reasons for empty 
pews, but the principal one is medioc- 
rity in the pulpit.” I have an uncom- 
fortable suspicion that many readers 
regarded this statement and others in 
the article in question as mere effusions 
of a prejudiced mind, or the figments 
of a perverted imagination. Be that as 
if may. It is hard for one hand to ap- 
plaud. No minister, however brilliant 
he may be, should be charged by his 
laymen with the responsibility of filling 
the pews while they maintain that all- 
too-common type of “bleacher” or 
“srand-stand” Christianity which seeks 
the easy escape of vicarious goodness, 
feeling it has done its full duty when 
it applauds the minister as he struggles 
alone in the arena. 

The grave misconception on the part 
of a preponderance of the laity that a 
minister is a sort of well-trained, sea- 
soned and valiant life-guard whom they 
pay to remain on duty and thus ab- 
solve them from any responsibility for 
the safety of the bathers, constitutes 
one of the most acute and distressing 
problems confronting religious leaders 
today; yes, and those of years agone, 

(Now turn to page 184) 
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The Goodness and Severity of God’ 


By Robert E. Speer, New York City 


HAT I have to say concerns the 
WV crxsiamation in the heart of the 

Scripture lesson: “Behold there- 
fore the goodness and the severity of 
God.” These two apparently contra- 
dictory principles, which Paul says are 
combined in the character of God, are 
met with and have to be reconciled 
everywhere in nature and in life. We 
meet them both in nature. There is 
Wordsworth’s nature, all goodness and 
deep joy, the nature that we call mother, 
on whose breast we lay ourselves down 
in security and in peace. And there is 
the nature of Tennyson in his “In Me- 
moriam,” “all red in tooth and claw,” 
the nature of which Omar Khayyam 
says she has in her laws no tender spe- 


cial clause for man; the nature of the - 


Tokio earthquake and the Lisbon tidal 
wave. We meet them both in life also. 
All of us have the experience of life as 
radiant sunshine and joy, suddenly shot 
through with some storm of tragedy. 
The best we can make of it is in Mrs. 
Cousin’s hymn: 
“With mercy and with judgment 
My web of time He wove 
And e’en the dews of sorrow 
Are lustred by His love.” 

We have to reconcile them both con- 
stantly in personality. Many years ago 
Mr. Will Moody and I drove up to the 
studio of St. Gaudens in Cornish. There, 
among the many treasures, we saw a 
replica of St. Gauden’s bust of Henry 
Adams, his dear friend. It was a cari- 
cature, one half serious, the other ironic. 
It represented Adams’ head as the head 
of a cherub, with wings on either side, 
but instead of feathers there were por- 
cupine quills, and around the medallion 
there went the inscription: “HENRICUS 
ADAMS—ANGELICUS PORCUPINUS.” 
In one of the letters written to Adams 
there is a parody of Scott’s lines: 

“O Adams, in our hours of ease, 

Somewhat inclined to growl and tease; 

When pain and anguish wring the 

brow, 

A ministering angel thou.” 

Those two qualities of the angel and 
the porcupine are not far removed, even 
in human personality. I will warrant 
that one of the dearest memories of 
many of us is of some father in whom 
were combined the goodness and severity 
of which St. Paul is speaking—some 
father of iron immobility in his right- 
eousness and truth, and all tenderness 
and loving kindness in his every dealing 





*A “Northfield Pulpit’? contribution. 


with us—a memory that comes back to 
us with gratitude today. 

These two principles are in the Gos- 
pel, and they cannot be separated from 
the Gospel. They are both there, the 
goodness and the severity of God. And 
the trouble about preaching the Gospel 
is to keep them together or properly to 
separate them, and to speak of the 
goodness of God to those who need to 
hear of His goodness, and of the severity 
to those who need that severity. It is 
interesting to note that in this passage 
St. Paul is dividing these groups, one for 
whom the proper principle was God’s 
goodness, and the other for whom the 
proper principle was God’s severity. The 
trouble is our congregations are mingled 
of the two companies, the one that ought 
to hear only of the severity, and the 
other that ought to hear, for the time 
being, only of His goodness. 

Many years ago my friend, Dr. John 
Meigs, the creator of the Hill School in 
Pottstown, Pa., which many people re- 
garded as the most perfect piece of ed- 
ucational machinery in America, told me 
he had asked a certain great preacher 
to discontinue his visits to the school. 
He had been an annual preacher and a 
dear friend of Dr. Meigs, but Dr. Meigs 
said that the sermons he was preaching 
were for a totally different congrega- 
tion from the boys gathered there, and 
he told him quite frankly that he did 
not think he had better preach in the 
school any more. He was constantly 
dealing with doubts that had never 
crossed the minds of the boys. Dr. 
Meigs thought the preacher had better 
wait for four or five years, when he 
would meet these boys in the great uni- 
versities. His gospel was all right for 
those who needed it, but not for these 
boys. 

I remember asking some years ago a 
good friend who had unsurpassed oppor- 
tunities for seeing into the moral life of 
the young manhood of America, what 
his diagnosis was of young America as 
he saw it in the Great War. He said: 
“I have seen them by the tens of thou- 
sands now, and my judgment is that 
twenty per cent are _ incorruptible; 
twenty per cent are rotten, and sixty 
per cent are waverers in between.” I 
don’t know about the accuracy of his 
division, but one knows perfectly well 
that there are the two groups, the men 
and women who have kept their birth- 
right, whose purity is unstained, holding 
fast a glorious inheritance, and the men 


and women who have lost it, and that 
each group needs a different word 
spoken to it. Now, thank God, there is 
a Gospel large enough, paradoxical 
enough, complete enough, answering 
fully enough to the realities of nature 
and life, to speak to both these groups 
throughout the world. 


Gospel of Severity Needed 

There are some who need the gospel 
of God’s severity. That, at least, is the 
principle with which we would deal with 
children in our homes, and with which 
all wise men and women teaching youth 
would deal in holding up ideals before 
the young. You would not think of say- 
ing: “Now, never mind; sin, after all, is 
a thing from which there is an easy re- 
covery. From every fall there may be 
a rising. Don’t worry. Have you lost 
it? Don’t complain, it will all come 
back.” Would you preach that to the 
little children, all innocent and clean, 
in the home? You tell them to hold fast 
to their heritage. You do not preach 
any doctrine of the impossibility of re- 
taining innocence. You bid them hold 
fast to God’s gift to the last. That is 
the gospel of God’s severity. Never once 
does the Gospel teach that sin is a 
thing one can experiment with and learn 
something from, and then come back 
with no ill effects and no smell of fire. 
Never once! The Gospel proclaims the 
law of the harvest. We reap that which 
we sowed. From wild oats we reap wild 
oats. We remember past generations of 
college students over in Stone Hall lis- 
tening to that unsurpassed voice preach- 
ing on “God is not mocked. Whatso- 
ever a man soweth, nothing different 
shall a man reap.” We remember the 
law of the inevitable harvest, the pen- 
alty of the irreparable loss, the thing 
that can be let go and cannot be got 
back. 

There is an old and familiar proverb 
that knowledge is power. It depends on 
what the knowledge is. Some knowledge 
is power, and some is weakness and death. 
and worse than death. There is some 
knowledge from which a man may well 
pray God to be kept. There are things 
in life for which ignorance and not 
knowledge is God’s purpose for us, and 
there are things that can be lost past 
all recovery. I had many years ago a 
friend who went to college from a west- 
ern farm where he had grown up to 
middle life before his ambition for col- 
lege came to him. In the outset of his 
college course some false friends per- 
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suaded him that what he needed was to 
see something of life, that he had best 
come along with the little. group to see 
what could be seen in New York City. 
He was persuaded. Afterwards I asked 
him about his experience, and he said, 
“I would give my right hand if I had 
not gone. I wish to God I had never 
seen them. I will carry memories from 
which I can never escape.” He was 
learning something of what Ezekiel 
learned that day when he saw what 
hung on the walls of the inner chambers 
of the imagination of the elders of Israel, 
and carried from it horror and shame. 
Forever my friend would carry these 
pictures, and the more he tried to for- 
get them, the more tenaciously they 
would cling. Something was gone. 
Something else might be won, but never 
again the thing that was gone. 


There is not only the law of the har- 
vest and the penalty of irreparable loss, 
but there is the danger of degradation. 
Every victory makes the next victory 
easier, but, alas! every defeat makes 
defeat easier, too. As Kipling bursts 
forth in “Gentlemen Rankers,” 


To the legion of the lost ones, to the 
cohort of the damned, 

To my brethren in their sorrows 
overseas, 

Speaks a gentleman of England, 
cleanly bred, machinely crammed 
And a trooper of the Empress, if 

you please. 
We are done with Hope and Honor, 
we are lost to Love and Truth, 
We are slipping down the ladder, 
rung by rung, 

And the measure of our torment is 
the measure of our youth, 

God help us, for we learned the 
worst too young. 


This is the law of slipping down the 
incline. It is the reverse of the law of 
victories that follow one after the other. 
Here is the gospel of God’s severity, and 
there is something wonderful in the un- 
fiinching way in which the writers of the 
New Testament set forth that princi- 
ple. It is in the sixth chapter of 
Hebrews, the fourth verse: “For it is 
impossible for those who were once en- 
lightened, and have tasted of the heav- 
enly gift and were made partakers of 
the Holy Ghost,” and the fifth and sixth 
verses, “And have tasted the good word 
of God, and the powers of the world to 
come, If they shall fall away, to renew 
them again unto repentance; seeing they 
crucify to themselves the Son of God 
afresh, and put him to an open shame.” 
And it is in Second Peter, Chapter II, 
verses 20-21, “For if after they have 
escaped the pollutions of the world 
through the knowledge of the Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, they are again en- 
tangled therein, and overcome, the lat- 
ter end is worse with them than the 
beginning. For it had been better for 
them not to have known the way of 
righteousness than, after they have 
known it, to turn from the holy com- 
mandment delivered unto them.” Ne 
soft gospel here! No easy message io 
men and women to follow their own in- 
clinations, to give them unbridled self- 
expression, the baser as well as the 
higher, feeling sure that after all the 
goodness of God will ease off all the 
burden and bring them back again un- 
stained. No, there is a different gospel 
which needs to be spoken across the 
world, the gospel of God’s immovable 
rightness, the gospel of the Rock of 
God, Who cannot shake or be shaken, 
and Who calls men and women, everyone 
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in His likeness and for the accomplish- 
ment of His image, to hold fast that 
which He gave them, the purity that 
may not be stained. 


But this is no gospel at all for the men 
and women who have already lost the 
heritage. I remember years ago speak- 
ing in New York City on the character 
and career of Judas. This has always 
been to me one of the most fascinating 
psychological studies. What were Judas’s 
motives in betraying Jesus? Why did 
Christ keep him for three years? It is 
a fascinating study of the man who not 
only left his name an objurgation and 
shame, but damned the town in which 
he was born; a man of the village of 
Kerioth. Probably they were honest 
farmer folk, as in many a New England 
village, but all we know about Kerioth 
is that it is the village which bred the 
traitor who sold the Son of God for 
thirty pieces of silver. I was speaking 
on him and his career and the inevitable 
penalty that we must pay for disloyalty, 
and there was a man present who just 
needed a different gospel altogether, and 
I fear he bears to this hour the scar of 
that experience, for he heard a word not 
intended for him. It was all hopeless- 
ness and despair for him, when there was 
another gospel of fathomiess love and 
unlimited forgiveness of the Father 
which he needed. Thank God there is 
that gospel, too.—the goodness of God. 
The Bible is a record of it. What a Book 
it is in relation to the goodness and lov- 
ing kindness of God! It is the Book of 
the nation and the men and women who 
came back. The Old Testament is the 
story of a nation that wandered away 
again and again and yet came back. 
“Return” was God’s perpetual invitation 
in the Old Testament. The people wan- 
dered in far lands, hung their harps on 
the willows of Babylon; went through 
deep sorrows, but they came back and 
came back. The New Testament is the 
lovely story of many comings back. It 
is the story of One Who came after, 
a shepherd looking for lost sheep, to 
bring them pack to the fold. There is 
the story of the prodigal son who came 
back, of Zaccheus, of Peter and Paul. 
What was the trouble with Paul? “Who 
lights the fire, not the full faith, but the 
lingering doubt.” The goads against 
which he was kicking were just his un- 
certainties, and back he came on the 
Damascus road to the voice calling him. 
This is the Book of men and women who 
have come back, and its message is to 
men and women to return from wander- 
ing in low places to the height and hap- 
piness of the Father’s house. 


It is the Book not only of the re- 
turning men and women, but also of the 
fathomless love, the love that many 
waters cannot quench, and that is 
stronger than death. “God so loved the 
world that He gave His only begotten 
Son,” Who is ever standing by the gate 
with the door wide open. Many of you 
will recall Barbara MacAndrews’ pic- 
ture of Him. She was Hugh Miller’s 
daughter. 


“Thus day and night they are draw- 
ing nigh 

With tears and sighs to the heavenly 
gate 

Where the Watchman stands in His 
majesty, 

With a patience that never has said, 
Too late. 


“Let the sorrowful children of want 
and sin 


Draw near to the gate whence none 
depart; 

Let the nations arise and enter in. 

For the Lord is willing with all His 
heart.” 


This is the Book of certainty for those 
who need and fear. It is the Book of 
boundless hope that was kept alive in 
the breast of an unworthy nation across 
all the years, the hope that sustained 
the early Christian Church, the hope that 
has too much died out of our modern 
faith because we pass it over as part of 
the outworn apocalyptic of early Chris- 
tianity. I don’t believe this. I hold 
still by the simplicity of the childlike 
faith that rests on Christ’s word: “I 
will come again. Watch!” We do not 
regard that promise as something post- 
poned so far that it ceases to be the 
glorious hope which it was to Paul, and 
becomes instead a psychological impos- 
sibility. How can we watch for what 
may not and cannot happen? Not so. 
Barbara MacAndrews again knows bet- 
ter. I heard old Mr. Morgan, the Lon- 
don publisher, repeat her words here 
forty-seven years ago: 


“So I am watching quietly every day. 

Whenever the sun shines brightly I 
rise and say 

‘Surely it is the shining of His face’ 

And look unto the gates of His 
high place 

Across the sea 

For I know He is coming shortly to 
summon me. 


“And when a shadow falls across the 
threshold of the room 

Where I am working my appointed 
task 

I lift my head to watch the door and 
ask 

If He is come, 

And the angel answers sweetly in 
my home, 

‘Only a few more shadows and He 
will come.’ ”’ 


This is the Book of boundless hope. 
There is nothing we dare not expect. 
We can do all things through Christ 
Who strengthens us. This is its message. 
A message of the goodness and the love 
of God to those who have lost something 
and who need to be brought back again. 


The Functioning of Goodness 


But our minds ask for some rationali- 
zation of it that can be made usable for 
us today. How will this goodness of 
God function in human life in actually 
enabling men and women who have for- 
feited something, for whom it is gone 
beyond recall, to come back to some 
better thing that God may have in store 
for us in Christ? 


First of all, there is obviously what 
Jesus said at the beginning: “Change 
your mind.” We hide it behind long 
Latin or Greek words, but that is what 
He was saying. “Change your minds. 
The Kingdom of God is come. Believe 
the good news.” Now, it must be possi- 
ble, or He would not have enjoined it, 
no matter how far we have gone, to have 
a radical change of mind. It came to 
the prodigal as he sat among the husks. 
“TI will arise and go to my father.” It 
may come to us any moment when we 
are ready. I knew a man in New York 
who was a promoter. He could take a 
cause, good or bad, and make it appear 
alluring. Many years he wasted his 
gifts in the promotion of unworthy 
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causes. Then a change came. During 
his last years he used his gifts in inter- 
esting folks in the needs of unfortunate 
children around the world. He said he 
had been the slave of drink, would even 
jump off the train at a railway station 
to get a drink when he was on a journey. 
The change came in the twinkling of an 
eye. He had got a whiskey bottle at one 
railroad station. He picked it up and 
was about to pour some into his glass, 
when the change came. He set it down. 
“Never again,” he said. He walked out 
from the room with a changed mind, 
and never once went back. Christ was 
appealing to men for a change of their 
minds first of all. They should deliber- 
ately turn. God would enable them. 


And secondly there is what our old 
catechism calls the purpose of a new 
obedience. The next time you are in 
Albany, look up in the State Library a 
letter written by Lincoln to a soldier 
named Roswell MacIntyre. The letter 
reads, aS I recall it: “In case Roswell 
MacIntyre of the New York infantry 
returns to his company and serves out 
the rest of the war, he is freely forgiven 
for any offence which he may have com- 
mitted. This letter is his pass to return 
to his regiment. Abraham Lincoln.” 


Where was this letter found? It was 
on the dead body of Roswell MacIntyre 
on the battlefield, in his pocket, stained 
with blood from his heart. He had gone 
back again and while he did not serve 
faithfully to the end of the war, he served 
to the end of his life. The goodness of 
God leads men to repentance, to return 
to duty and truth and to the obedience 
of sons. 


How can that be attained? We would 
give anything if we could break the old 
chains. How can it be done? Well, 
there would be no Gospel if all that the 
Gospel were were just an admonition 
to change our minds and live different 
lives. It was the irruption of something 
from outside. It was God breaking in on 
men’s minds and lives by the unique and 
supernatural power by which God 
raised Jesus Christ again from the dead. 
It is that which works on human life 
today. He cannot be penned up in mod- 
ern psychology. We cannot account for 
his workings by naturalistic hypotheses. 
We believe in a God inside, but in One 
outside as well, our transcendent God 
Who came down into the world, to 
Whom His Son went back out of the 
world, Who has both been here and is 
here now. We believe in a Power able 
to do for us what we cannot do, to 
change our minds; to give us the capac- 
ity for a new obedience; to make us, 
thank God, in Christ, a new creation. 


Here is a gospel for all of us today, 
and for the whole world of men and 
women; for, after all, as my friend said, 
there are three types. There is the 
Phillips Brooks type, the man who does 
not need to recover, no secrets to be puri- 
fied. It was he who preached that great 
sermon on “A Choice Young Man,” in 
which his chief argument against gam- 
bling was that a young man ought not 
to have a single dollar of which he could 
not tell the whole story on Boston Com- 
mon at noonday. The same with his 
life. Here are the clean and innocent, 
who, by the grace of God, have kept 
what God gave them unsullied. Then 
there is the type of John B. Gough, who 
lost all, going down his drunkard’s 
career in the gutter, steadily down, until 
a shoe clerk one day slipped his arm 
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Members Write on “My Church” 


tional Church, Portland, Oregon, is the series of pointed messages written 


k N INTERESTING feature of The Pilgrim, publication of the First Congrega- 


by various church members. These brief messages give excellent reasons 


for loyalty to the local church. 





The message this week is from 
George H. Himes, our oldest mem- 
ber—nearly seventy years affiliated 
with First Church. Mr. Himes has 
held every office in the church; 
his faith and life have been an in- 
spiration to multitudes. 


Writes Mr. Himes: 


“My Christian life began at my 
mother’s knee at five years of age, 
in learning the third chapter of 
Matthew, the Lord’s Prayer and 
the fourteenth chapter of John. 
At age thirteen I made a public 
confession of faith. So much for 
log cabin days. Followed home- 
making in Portland with my be- 
loved wife and the uniting with 
this church. Faith in God and 
Christ has been increasing ever 
since.” 

It is of such devotion that the 
church is made. On the rock of 
personal Christian experience our 
Master founded it. To be sure of 
God—is there any greater human 
need? Christian character — is 
there any other solution of the 
world problem today? Mr. Himes, 
and those godly pioneer parents, 
brought across the plains to the 
Oregon country that which alone 
can save America: An experience 
of God! 








Writes Mrs. Margaret Wyman, 
teacher of the Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Class and 
leader of ‘“‘The Life Club”: 


“Reading, lately, Mr. Babson’s 
‘seventeen points’ for improving 
church attendance, one of which is 
‘to see that sermons are vitalized,’ 
I instantly remembered the book 
of Nehemiah, a splendid record 
of leadership and co-operation. 


Nehemiah prayed and pondered 
over his task, investigated, came 
before his people with a ‘vitalized 
message’; he found vitalized lis- 
teners; they ‘had a mind to work,’ 
and the ruined walls were rebuilt 
with great dispatch and much 
honor. 

Our pulpits, it seems to me, are 
prepared for the task of our day. 
What about the pews?” 


From Mrs. Carrie B. Adams, inter- 
nationally known writer of 
church music, enthusiastic and 
colorful personality: 


“The church acts as a sort of 
steadying force around which peo- 
ple of vision in a community 
gather. No one would want to 
rear a family in a churchless com- 
munity. 

A church is not only a very 
present help in time of trouble but 
is a wonderful stimulus for service 
to humanity and all the better ac- 
tivities for both young and old. 

We brought our church letters 
with us when we came to Portland 
and never dreamed of secluding 
them in a trunk or desk drawer. 
We wanted to be identified with 
the right kind of people—and they 
are found in every church. 

Would we desert the church? 
No! We would wish to double 
our work and ‘keep on to the end 
of the road’.” 




















Writes Mrs. W. G. Harrington, 
one of our youth leaders and di- 
rector of many dramatic presenta- 
tions: 

“Taking-the-church-for-granted 
is a state of mind common to the 
best people. It is a comfortable 
attitude. One assumes that the 
church will continue its ministry 
whether or not he, individually, 
stirs himself about it. Unfortu- 
nately, the church cannot main- 
tain health and vitality upon a 
diet of complacency. 


If all the churches in the land 
with their ordered and inspiring 
programs were to be blotted out, 
we should find ourselves in a cold 
and windy place. 


It is a blessed thing that Chris- 
tian people may work and pray 
and laugh together. I have found 
it so in my church.” 














around his shoulders and said: “There 
is a better life for you,” and led him 
out, by the grace of God, into the better 
life, so that he went around the world, 
carrying a torch of courage to men and 
women everywhere who had gone to 
ruin, as he had gone, but could come 
back. And then there is the multitude 


in between, the waverers and the uncer- 
tain who have lost and not recovered. 
Where are we? The soul that deliber- 
ately chooses irreparable poverty and 
loss has only itself to blame, when over 
against that choice stand the wide-open 
gates of the goodness and the grace of 
God. 
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You Would, Would You? 
(Continued from page 180) 
else why should Bob Burdette pen this 
stinging satire: 
Tell my trustees when I am gone 
That they need shed no tears; 
For I shall then be no more dead 
Than they have been for years. 
Or a discouraged and harassed parson, 
who had worn himself out in trying to 
crank the reluctant motors of those who 
ought to have used their self-starters, 
sever his relations with a church “be- 
cause the deacons wouldn’t ‘deek,’ the 
ushers wouldn’t ‘ush,’ the stewards 
wouldn’t ‘stew,’ and _ the _ trustees 
couldn’t be trusted’? A lamentable 
state of affairs indeed, which leads to 
the observation that General Apathy 
still has a large army under his com- 
mand. 

As a matter of fact it is one of the 
startling proofs of a rapid decline from 
a pristine piety that so few modern dis- 
ciples feel the burden of personal re- 
sponsibility for the growth and develop- 
ment of the church. 

The time has gone for the laity to 
travel in the church like passengers in 
pullman cars, leaving the minister to be 
engineer, conductor, brakeman, ticket- 
agent, inspector, and baggage master, 
while they simply show their tickets oc- 
casionally for the final destination. 

For the first time in history twenty- 
seven countries have established uni- 
form safety rules for the cargo ships of 
all the world. These rules include 
“load lines,” lines painted on the hull 
below which the boat must not be made 
to sink in the water by the weight of the 
cargo. 

And there is a limit also beyond which 
ministerial lives should not be loaded as 
they sail the ocean of parochial activ- 
ities. Nothing is to be gained by disre- 
garding the rules of safety and sanity, 
and everything may be lost. 

‘Tis not a cause of small import 
The pastors’ care demands; 

But what might fill an angel’s heart. 
And filled a Savior’s hands. 


INVITING THE PARENTS 
TO COME WITH THEM 


The Highland Park Presbyterian 
Church of Denver, Colorado, has a unique 
and timely appeal to the parents of the 
children who come to the Sunday school. 
Each week the minister checks up on the 
new attendants. Then the following let- 
ter is sent the parents. 





Mr. John Doe, 
Denver, Colorado. 


My dear Mrs. Doe: 


Just a line to tell you how happy 
we were to have Edith with us in 
Sunday School last Sunday. We 
shall do all we can to give her a 
thorough Bible training, which is 
so important in these days of rush 
and temptation. 

We invite you to join our school 
also. We have a class for men, a 
class for women, and one for both. 
Instead of sending the children 
next Sunday, why not BRING 
them? This practice will mean a 
great deal to you and yours as the 
years come and go. 

Hoping to see you next Sunday, 


I am Sincerely yours, 


Elmer J. Larson, Pastor. 
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Church Officers’ Personal Liability 
on Contracts 
By Arthur L. H. Street 


capacity by officers of incorporated 

church societies there is no room for 

holding the officers personally liable, 
where they have been guilty of no mis- 
representation or other wrong aggriev- 
ing the other contracting parties. 

And a recent decision of the Florida 
Supreme Court (Hunt v. Adams, 149 So. 
24) shows that the same rule is gener- 
ally applicable to officers of unincor- 
porated church societies, in the absence 
of local statute to the contrary. 


A contract for architectural services 
in connection with the construction of a 
church and Sunday School building for 
the First M. E. Church in Tampa, was 
signed, on the part of the church, as fol- 
lows: “First Methodist Church Building 
Com. W. A. Adams, Chm. Attest: R. H. 
Wester, Sec’y.” 

Holding that Mr. Adams and his as- 
sociates on the building committee did 
not render themselves personally liable 
to the architects for compensation ac- 
cruing under the contract, the Supreme 
Court said: 

“Agents of charitable, religious, or 
eleemosynary and kindred unincorpo- 
rated societies are, as a rule, not per- 
sonally responsible on written contracts 
made with third parties when executed 
by them solely in the name of, and on 
behalf of, the unincorporated * * * so- 
ciety for which they purport to act, 
where the nature of the written contract 


|: the case of contracts made in official 


entered into, and the particular manner 
of its execution, is on its face such as 
to clearly impute no intention on the 
part of those who sign on behalf of the 
unincorporated society, to bind them- 
selves or their associate representatives 
personally. * * * 

“This is true notwithstanding the ad- 
mittedly universal rule is to the effect 
that one professing to act as agent, un- 
less he binds his principal, is ordinarily 
held to bind himself, and that the agent 
assuming to contract for a _ principal 
must make a contract binding upon 
some principal, or else he himself will 
be held liable. * * * 

“In the absence of a statute author- 
izing an unincorporated religious society 
or association to make contracts, or to 
sue and be sued in its common name, 
such a society or association has no legal 
existence, and it can neither contract 
nor sue or be sued in its own name. * * * 

“But * * * the rule imposing liability 
upon one who assumes to contract as 
agent for a principal having no legal 
existence does not apply where the 
third person has knowledge of the non- 
existence of the principal. Neither does 
it apply where it is understood either 
that the agent shall not be held, or 
where the contractee, with knowledge of 
the facts, extends credit to supposed 
principal, or where it appears that it 
was understood that agent’s liability 
should be limited to a fund held by him 
for the purposes of his agency.” 





FLOWERS TO SHUT-INS 


At the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Phoenixville, Pennsylvania, the 


flowers from the altar, each Sunday go 
to shut-ins of the congregation. To each 
recipient the card, shown here, is sent 
with the flowers. 








Chese Flowers 


from the 


Altar of the Church 


Are Beautiful Messengers to Bring 
you Cheer. 


We have Remembered You, this day, 
In Our Prayers. 


First Methodist Church, 


Phoenixville, Pa. 
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Love in Action 


By Adam W. Burnet, Glasgow, Scotland 


What shall I do to inherit eternal 
life?. Luke 10: 25. 


line a story so crystal clear as this 

were it not that two thousand years 
after it was first told it would appear 
so many people live as though they 
had never heard it. Two out of the 
three available helpers on the road that 
day who would not so much as lift a 
finger to help that creature in his des- 
perate plight. Then we are brought 
back to ponder to ourselves that two 
people who figured in this story were 
intensely religious people. Of course, it 
would be quite idle and ridiculous to 
suggest that a continual devotion to the 
means of grace was incompatible with 
a Christlike passion for the souls of men, 
and yet the two have often been di- 
vorced. 

A great Scottish philosopher called 
Edward Caird once said when an idea 
comes into this world it is extremely 
apt to clothe itself in an organization, 
and if you are not careful the organiza- 
tion will proceed to kill the idea. 

Not likely or unthinkingly, but quite 
deliberately, Jesus shows a priest and a 
Levite as quite possible types of inhu- 
manity. Why? If not to sound a pierc- 
ing alarm to lift this religion of ours, 
that should dispose us to tenderness and 
sensitiveness and compassion’ should 
leave us, as we say in Scotland, “gospel- 
hearted and homeward bound.” It may 
not be quite unnecessary for you and 
me to hear Jesus say in this chapter as 
loudly as immortal tale can tell it, 
“Your neighbor is anybody the wide 
world over who needs your help.” Up 
and down the world live the children 
of affliction waiting to be rescued. Many 
of them do not recognize themselves as 
such, but let us think of them for a 
moment, the people that Jesus described 
once in a beautiful immortal phrase as 
“the lost sheep of the house of Israel.” 

What you and I are going to do for 
them in the light of the impressing and 
devastating word Jesus spoke in his par- 
able of the last judgment. What you 
and I are going to do is to depend on 
whether we have something in our 
hearts, this thing we have called love 
that is ready for action, love to be con- 
tent with nothing less than action. 
Without that which we may describe 
variously as the spirit of Jesus Christ 
or the mind of Christ Jesus, that irre- 


* may seem quite credulous to under- 





*A “Northfield Pulpit’ contribution. 


pressible spirit of service. Without that 
all service is apt to be grudging and 
heartless and self-lived, and self-excuse 
for its own way. Mole hills of difficulty 
become mountains high. But with that 
spirit it would appear that difficulties 
are there only to be surmounted. 

Once a little girl from the slums of 
Edinburgh came into the doctor’s office 
carrying her brother in her arms. He 
said, “That is a heavy burden you have.” 
She said, “That is not a burden, he is 
my brother.” 

That is what I mean. Yokes are 
heavy and burdens are light, but it is 
but for you and me to measure ourselves 
by that criterion that confronts us in 
this parable. 


The Very Little That Love 
Needs to Ask 


The parable itself is born in an atmos- 
phere of questions. Here is this gracious 
jurist, loyal scribe who has with certain 
lack of candor more than one question 
to ask. He wants to know the way to 
eternal life, and Jesus, as so often in 
the gospels, just rolls back the question 
on the man who asked it and says to 
him, “What do you read in your Scrip- 
tures?” And the man, apparently with- 
out a moment’s hesitation, is ready to 
combine his texts and says, “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy strength, and with all thy mind; 
and thy neighbor as thyself.” Jesus 
says, “That is right, go on with that. 
You knew that all the time, you did 
not need to ask me.” With a red face 
that he had been so neatly “ticked off,” 
and wishing to prove he was not so big 
a fool as apparently he looked, he said, 
“Who is my neighbor?” 

And Jesus says in effect, “Now.I am 
going to tell you a story and when I 
am done with that story you make up 
your mind, you answer your own ques- 
tion.” Then follows the story and Jesus 
says, “Who was neighbor to the man 
that fell among thieves?” 

Hating to use the word Samaritan he 
says, “I suppose the fellow who helped 
him.” 

Jesus said, “That is right. Go and 
do thou likewise.” As though he was sug- 
gesting, You knew all the time. One 
he can answer out of the Bible, and the 
other out of the instincts in his human 
heart. There is extreme reticence in 
the story concerning the victim. “A 


certain man,’ we have in the English 
version. But in Greek it is just “a man.” 
There is no need to ask for a moment 
whether the man is old or young, high 
or low, rich or poor, or even bad or good; 
it is enough that he is a man, a human 
being, a staring spectacle of bitter need. 

He might have said: If I stop here 
I may be late for my market. How do 
I know this fellow is not a decoy and 
I won’t be the next victim on this no- 
torious road? How do I know when this 
sufferer will not reward me as any Sa- 
maritan, with oaths and curses? But 
his heart won’t let him. 

And my dear friends, when in the 
face of some fine enterprise of any kind 
that calls for the beat of an honest 
heart, a man has a great many ques- 
tions to ask, you may take it for granted 
there is something wrong, for all ques- 
tions under these circumstances, ex- 
cept those that expedite immediate ac- 
tion, are of the devil. 

But again, in the gospel Jesus had no 
use for that kind of “Lord, Lord,” at a 
question and he gives short-shrift to 
that kind of unpractical asking. “Lord, 
are there few that be saved?” and he 
said, “Strive you to enter in at the 
straight gate.” “Lord, and what shall 
this man do?” “What is that to thee, 
follow thou me.” “Lord, dost thou at 
this time restore the kingdom to Israel?”’ 
“Ye shall receive power, and ye shall 
be witnesses unto me.” 

Just how much do you and I need to 
ask before we behave like Jesus Christ 
truly? How much have we to ask be- 
fore we walk up to Jesus Christ and say 
like that stout fellow in Bunyan’s al- 
legory, “Put down my name, sir.” 


Love Needs to Hear Little 


The second point I would make is this. 
Not only the very little that love has to 
ask, but the very little that love needs to 
hear. I mean in the way of pleading. 
Here was a man half dead, we presume 
unconscious. He was beyond the power 
to lift a hand, or plead, or speak. He 
was too far gone to make that priest and 
Levite uneasy, they did not find it dif- 
ficult to get past. They could pass in- 
deed, not although that man was so sick, 
but because he was so sick. Had he 
voice enough to hello with beseeching 
cries, has he power enough to lay on the 
highway and lay imploring hands on 
them he might have delayed them, but 
as it was they found it easy to take ad- 
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vantage of his extremity. They were not 
monsters of cruelty, they were religious 
men, they had spent a long day at the 
temple perhaps, any they were tired. 
Really it would be a kind of nuisance to 
be dragged before public authority to 
give evidence, and if you took to do with 
every outrage on that road you would 
be busy all the time. Then it would be 
pollution to touch him, they were not 
doctors. 

It was not enough that this poor crea- 
ture was half dead, and would soon be 
quite dead if no one helped him. They 
needed something more than that. There 
was a kind of irony in the story that 
fills you with contempt and indignation 
for these two men. Then when you are 
just about to break out “How abomin- 
able!” the story turns on you and says 
what Nathan said to David long ago, 
“Perhaps you are the man.” You and I 
sometimes live at the end of a very long 
avenue and with our institutional meth- 
ods of charity we may come very little 
into contact with actual distress. And 
the needy ones of the world, Christ’s 
little ones, well they often don’t come 
near us, they do not call us with be- 
seeching cries, they do not lay hands on 
us, they do not ring our doorbell, they 
do not plead with us personally; it is so 
easy for us to get past, and yet we are 
agreed on it that it is a kind of loath- 
some advantage to take. How much do 
we need a deputation to constrain us, a 
sermon to search us, or a conference 
like this to implore us? 


Love Need to Have Little 


The third point is the little that love 
needs to have. I have spoken about the 
little love needs to ask, to hear in the 
way of cries and appeals, and lastly the 
very little love needs to have. Do watch 
that Samaritan. Here is a man who has 
not very much, but he makes a victorious 
use of what he has. He might have 
asked for far more before he got to work. 
He has no special drugs, no pills, but he 
has the rough and ready oil and wine 
that travellers carry against emer- 
gencies; he will makeshift with that. 
He will contrive somehow to hold the 
swaying figure on the saddle or across 
the mule’s back while he himself walks. 
He does not know the man’s address or 
who he is, but he knows of an inn, and 
he knows the inn keeper, and what of 
that two pence? This Samaritan was 
the kind of man who is always being 
shortened in pocket, he did not have 
more than that at the time. After car- 
ing for that creature all night he says 
to the inn keeper, “I am on a journey, 
but you will get it all back when I re- 
turn.” 

Here is a man who makes triumphant 
use of whatever he has, and he reminds 
us of love everywhere. With what cre- 
ative magic love will set to work upon 
next to nothing, not waiting for favor- 
able conditions, or asking for other peo- 
ple’s resources, and will work miracles 
with next to nothing. 

You remember what Freud once said 
of the tragic figure of Mary, Queen of 
Scots. He said, “Here comfort, here 
loneliness, here sorrow, here beauty; 
everything became a weapon in her 
hands.” 

And so everything becomes a weapon 
in this man’s hands. And what is it the 
church needs more today than just that 
three people would fling everything into 
the scales? What is it that hinders the 
standards of Jesus from being carried 
forward on the stricken field today but 
just this which people have still to 
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Boy Scouts 


By Paul L. Royer, Immanuel Lutheran Church, 
Bluefield, W. Va. 


HILE I have several hobbies, 
among them gardening, tennis, 
and the work bench; however, 
I find that the greatest inspira- 
tion to my work as pastor and preacher 
is my Boy Scout work. While a casual 
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observer might decide that work among 
boys is too closely related to regular pas- 
toral work to be a hobby, but let this 
one give it second thought. 


There are in the Boy Scout Program 
over a hunderd merit badges covering 
practically every field of human en- 
deavor: Athletics in all its branches, first 
aid and health with community “clean- 
up” thrown in, primary electrical en- 
gineering with radio and wireless, pio- 
neering and camping with all their 
romance. And in all of these there is 
no mental grind for the minister-scout- 
master. The boys do all the research 
and bring the information to the leader. 
For me it becomes a mental re-creation 
second to none in delight. 

Hiking is another part of the program, 
over hill and dale through field and for- 
est—with God’s nature flooding every 
inch of the way; and add to that the 
chatter of a bunch of God’s greatest 
creation—boys stripped of all unnatural- 
ness. Then follows the relaxation of sit- 
ting over an open fire and cooking your 
own beans, with maybe a swim thrown 
into the bargain. All with a climax sure 
as life itself, a tiredness of body, mind 
and soul that brings sleep such as the 
average minister has not known since 
his last hike with the boys, to awaken 
the next morning like one completely re- 
born. 

Then there is the camping, pioneering, 
over-night hiking—and no man can en- 
ter any of these recreations with a troop 
of Boy Scouts without feeling that he 
could show Ponce De Leon where he 
might have found the Fountain of 
Youth. 

It seems to me needless to add that 
the dividends for greater accomplish- 
ment in all lines of ministerial work will 
be a hundred-fold. It is a spiritual, 
mental, physical and social recreation, 
and what more can be added? 








learn: To make great uses of little 
things, and of everything they have to 
take the full power of it. 


Well, it is the spirit of love in action, 
that needs to ask so little, needs to hear 
so little, needs to have so little. I do 
not see how those chariot wheels of 
Jesus Christ’s kingdom, that today are 
laboring, and straining, I do not know 
how they are to gather speed unless and 
until his people find again love, that 
great thing, the mind that was in Christ 
Jesus. And where are we to get it but 
at its fountain head, in him who was 
the original and prototype of the good 
Samaritan. who asked no unnecessary 
questions, who had not need to be 
pleaded with, who flung himself—all he 
was, body and soul—into the scales for 
man’s redemption. 


In a recent book Jesus and the Gospel 
of Love the author speaks of St. Paul as 
running like a spark from city to city of 
the empire leaving behind him wherever 
he went little communities on fire with 
his own fervor for God. Where did he 
get it? He got it where you and I can 
get it, from that vision of his of the liv- 
ing Christ crucified, on the Damascus 
road. 


If you and I, as an old saint puts it, 
would only bring our good deeds and our 
bads deeds and fling them both on one 
heap and flee from them both to Jesus 
Christ and learn of him, then the 
church, according to the ancient words 
would be “as the arm of Christ’s 
strength, and the tongue of Christ’s 
speech and the visible token of Christ’s 
presence.” Amen. 
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The Signs of the Times 


A Saint, a Scientist, and a Playwright 
By Frank H. Ballard of London 


UR newspapers are full of all 
OC) =xs of things from cricket in 

Australia to feminine fashions in 
Paris, but especially they are concen- 
trating on two things—the imbroglio 
in the East and international finance. 
The first inspires many articles on the 
imperialism of Japan and the chaotic 
condition of China and the problems 
that these create for individual countries 
and especially for the League of Nations. 
Some of the deep-blue Tories sympathize 
with Japan and point to the many prov- 
ocations that country has endured for 
years. The popular sentiment is how- 
ever favourable to China and many are 
calling for an embargo on armaments to 
the Japanese. There is still some ridicule 
at the apparent weakness of the League 
of Nations, but steadily it is gaining the 
support not only of Christian people but 
of prominent men who might a few 
years ago have been critical. 


International finance can almost be de- 
scribed as the centre around which 
everything revolves. War debts and rep- 
arations, unemployment and _ taxation, 
armies and navies and missionary 
budgets—everything seems to revolve 
around the pound and the dollar. Where 
the theologian and the preacher used to 
be in demand, now it is the economist. 
Sermons are at a discount, but if one 
happens to be an expert on sterling and 
currency and gold standard and cognate 
subjects all the Rotary clubs and Cham- 
bers of Commerce and Church Debating 
Societies will send invitations to speak. 
It must be added that the financial ex- 
perts are no more agreed than the 
theologians. Instead of Calvinists and 
Arminians, Catholics and Protestants, 
the disputants today are Free-traders 
and Protectionists, payers and defaulters 
—but the din of conflict continues un- 
abated. 


But there is always the possibility that 
editors of newspapers and popular 
speakers are missing the-really signifi- 
cant things. No student of history 
needs to be told that nothing is easier 
than to be led away by the obvious and 
never to notice the events of real impor- 
tance. Some one has pointed out that in 
the early years of Charles II everyone 
was talking about the fire of London, 
which was visible and dramatic but 
which affected very little the life of the 
country, but very few people noted the 
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founding of the Bank of England which 
was to have tremendous and far-reach- 
ing effects on many countries. Some 
one else has pointed out that tremendous 
attention has been paid in recent years 
to the political revolution in China and 
hardly any to the language revolution, 
which may in a hundred years’ time be 
judged the more important. One of the 
charges Jesus brought against the 
Pharisees was that they knew how to 
discern the face of the heaven but they 
could not discern the signs of the times. 
It is easy enough for us to underline 
that criticism—to point out that the 
Talmudic writings have next to nothing 
to say about Him Who is the Centre of 
human history though they contain 
much about what were deemed to be the 
important events of the times. But a 
little reflection will save us from com- 
placency. How much attention was paid 
a century ago to Macaulay’s Minute “de- 
creeing that India was to _ receive 
through English education the science 
and knowledge of the West?” Yet new 
India was born then. ‘“Macaulay’s Min- 
ute,” says Seeley, the famous historian, 
“remains the great landmark in the his- 
tory of our Empire considered as an in- 
stitute of civilization. It marks the 
moment when we deliberately recognized 
that a function has devolved on us in 
Asia similar to that which Rome ful- 
filled in Europe.” 


Considerations like these will make us 
critical in our reading of popular jour- 
nals and will make us pause over some of 
the inconspicuous paragraphs as well as 
the glaring headlines. And perhaps they 
will justify the remainder of this article 
which will deal not with cricket or 
feminine fashions, not with the Far East 


or international finance, but with a ter- 
centenary and two deaths which have 
received comparatively little attention. 

The tercentenary is of the death of 
George Herbert. Some of my readers 
may confess that they know nothing of 
George Herbert. My space will not per- 
mit me to tell them much. He belongs 
to what Professor A. N. Whitehead 
calls “a century of genius’—‘the one 
century which consistently, and through- 
out the whole range of human activities, 
provided intellectual genius adequate for 
the greatness of its occasions.” Herbert 
was not one of the great figures of that 
remarkable period. His name does not 
rank with Bacon and Cervantes, Shake- 
speare and Newton, Descartes and Gali- 
leo, Harvey, Pascal, Locke and Spinoza 
—to mention only a few of the stars in 
that firmament. His life was a short one 
(1593 to 1632) and on the whole an in- 
conspicuous one. He was an aristocrat 
by birth and a scholar both by training 
and predilection. As Public Orator at 
Cambridge University he won the fav- 
ourable notice of James I and was wel- 
comed at Court. For a time he basked 
himself in the regal sunshine, but then 
James died and Herbert turned from 
worldly ambitions and became an An- 
glican clergyman immersed in the 
routine of a country parish. His recrea- 
tions were music and poetry and his 
verses which were published after his 
death are full of quaint conceits and 
tender piety. Some of them we sing 
still in public worship, including: 


Let all the world in every corner sing 
“My God and King!” 
The heavens are not too high, 
His praise may thither fly; 
The earth is not too low 
His praises there may grow. 
Let all the world in every corner 
sing, 
“My God and King!” 

A splendid hymn to begin the day 
with. His serious pursuits were the cul- 
ture of the Christian life and ministry 
to his parishioners. In the first of these 
he was so successful that he deserves a 
place amongst the saints. In the sec- 
ond he became so beloved that cottagers 
lingered at their doors to receive his 
salutation and “some of the meaner sort 
of his parish did so love and reverence 
Mr. Herbert that they would let their 
plough rest when Mr. Herbert’s saints’- 
bell rung to prayers, that they might 
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A RELIGIOUS BOOK CLUB SELECTION 


Church Management: “A splendid, 
impartial history of persecution and 
intolerance.” 


Book-of-the-Month Club: “Ample 
material for an adequate philosophy 
of tolerance.” 


Zion’s Herald: “An important book. 
It should be read by every man and 
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The Churchman: “A profoundly stir- 
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when prejudice and intolerance seem 
to be on the increase, it performs a 
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also offer their devotions to God with 
him; and would then return to their 
plough.” 

All this may seem very remote from 
the demands of the twentieth century, 
but I have found my hours with this 
half-forgotten parish priest at least as 
profitable as books on the latest prob- 
lems. It will not here expatiate on the 
lines of thought that have been opened 
up but I will name some of them. (1) 
What a great inheritance we have in the 
Church’s praise and how rich a contri- 
bution has been made to it by men who 
have lived in retirement! (2) Have we 
in our love of preaching and a prophetic 


ministry forgotten the value of pastoral 
work? Note well what one essayist says: 
“Well and warmly as he must have dis- 
coursed to his little flock, Herbert had 
left the days of personal ambition be- 
hind him, and was no longer anxious to 
repeat the triumphs of the orator. At 
Leighton Bromswold he had lowered the 
pulpit to the height of the prayer desk, 
to the end that ‘prayer and preaching, 
being equally useful, might agree like 
brethren, and having an equal honour 
and estimation’.” (3) Have we thought 
too much of doing and too little of be- 
ing? It is the saint, after all, who sav- 
ours society. We need men of brains 
and men of affairs in a complicated 
world like ours, but we need also men of 
Christian character and devotion. May- 
be the word we all need will be uttered 
not by economist or statesman but by 
some little noticed cleric or layman who 
practices the presence of God. 

We pass from a 17th century saint to 
a well-known 20th century scientist 
whose death took place last February. 
Professor J. Arthur Thompson was a 
biologist and for thirty years was pro- 
fessor of Natural History at Aberdeen 
University. But he is well-known not 
because of his eminence in biology or 
zoology but because he had a gift of 
writing on scientific subjects in a simple 
and popular way. His task has not been 
to investigate the unknown but to edu- 
cate the man in the street and probably 
more than any other man he has made 
the layman understand the meaning of 
such words as evolution, heredity, 
natural selection, the web of life—and 
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|many other terms which are constantly 
|upon our lips. He had an eye for beauty, 
| knew how to use great passages from the 
| poets and could write with a pictur- 
|esqueness many journalists would envy. 
But he not only popularized science, he 
helped us all to realize that there is no 
necessary enmity between religion and 
|science. “The idea,’ he wrote in the 
| little book, ‘The Gospel of Evolution,’ 
“the idea of being created in the image 
of God is at heart a religious idea, which 
is not, in its essence, in any way af- 
| fected by the scientific description of the 
| Ascent of Man. There is no antithesis 
between being a scion of a stock common 
to Anthropoids and Hominoids and be- 
ing a fulfilment of a Divine Purpose. 
| These two statements are in two differ- 
ent languages.” 

This ministry of mediation between 
the laboratory and the home and be- 
|tween the scientific and the religious 
| views of life is one of extreme impor- 
|tance and one for which we cannot be 
The world is suffering at 





ithe present time from specialization. 
|The chemist knows his chemistry, but is 
|ignorant of astronomy and possibly in- 


tolerant of poetry and art. The engineer 
is competent with engines (of a certain 
type, at any rate) but has no interest in 
history and feels superior to people who 
labour at textual criticism. This pro- 
duces what Professor Whitehead calls 
“minds in a groove.” “Each profession,” 
he says, “makes progress, but it is 
progress in its own grooves . . . . Thus 
in the modern world, the celibacy of the 
medieval learned class has been replaced 
by a celibacy of the intellect which is 
divorced from the concrete contempla- 
tion of the complete facts.” 


“The old foundations of scientific 
thought are becoming unintelligible. 
Time, space, matter, material, ether, 
electricity, mechanism, organism, con- 
figuration, structure, pattern, function, 
all require reinterpretation. What is the 
sense of talking about a mechanical ex- 
planation when you do not know what 
you mean by mechanics.” Another who 
has taught us to take with caution the 
“conclusions” of scientists is Dr. John 
Oman whose book “The Natural and the 
Supernatural” challenges many more 
traditional views. The axiom of science, 
the equivalence of cause and effect, is, he 
says, like the old axiom of action and 
award, a good working theory, but it is 
a poor cosmology. 


Another distinguished man who has 
passed into the Unknown is the novelist 
and playwright, John Galsworthy. I 
have no doubt that the Forsyte Saga is 
almost as well known in America as it 
is in England. I understand that in 
Central Europe it is taken as an ade- 
quate representation of English life. 
That is unfortunate, for while certain 
social strata are ably depicted others are 
left unnoticed. And England is not as 
irreligious as the book leaves one to sup- 
pose. The members of this fictitious 
family seem unconscious of the fact 
that there is a church in the land. This 
is very remarkable as Galsworthy’s plays 
are not unconcerned with the deeper 
meaning of life. Even there he is not 
very interested in the Church as an in- 
stitution, but there is always an interest 
in ideas, including ideas that are con- 
spicious in religious thought. Galsworthy 
had no sort of system to offer but he 
was always raising ultimate questions. 
The scene in “Escape” where the pursued 
convict is found in a church vestry by 
the rector who wonders whether he ought 
to conceal him or hand him over to the 
warders and police is characteristic. Only 
in that case Galsworthy does an unusual 
thing—he actually brings in the name of 
Christ. 


“Matt (suddenly) Wonder what Christ 
would have done! 


“Parson (gravely) That, Captain Den- 
ant, is the hardest question in the world. 


“Nobody ever knows. You may answer 
this or that, but nobody ever knows. The 
more you read those writings, the more 
you realize that He was incalculable. You 
see—He was a genius! It makes it hard 
for us who try to follow Him.” 


Galsworthy often annoys me with his 
incessant “I wonder’—annoys me too by 
the way he leaves everything in the air. 
But there is a ministry of questioning 
and perhaps Galsworthy has done for 
us what Ecclesiastes did for Israel. Any- 
way, if Henry Van Dyke was right in 
saying of this age that “its coat-of-arms 
is an interrogation point rampant, above 
three bishops dormant, and its motto is 
Query?” then Galsworthy was one of our 
representative men. 
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Christian History 


Christianity as History and Faith, by 
Arthur Cushman McGiffert. Edited by 
A. C. McGiffert, Jr. Charles Scribner’s 
Son. 332 pages. $2.50. 


The Christian Church and Christian 
Scholarship lost, in 1933, the greatest 
Church historian which America has 
ever produced. After the publication of 
his two volumes on the history of Chris- 
tian thought, in 1932, everyone looked 
forward with interest for the two suc- 
ceeding volumes which were to follow. 
He made preparation for these third and 
fourth volumes, but death cut short his 
labors. 


It is very fortunate that his son, Pro- 
fessor A. C. McGiffert Jr. of Chicago 
Theological Seminary, has undertaken 
to edit a volume from the notes and 
papers of his father. The principle of 
editorial selection was two-fold. Pro- 
fessor McGiffert has sought to make 
available certain illuminating historical 
studies. At least one of them, Chris- 
tianity Old and New, had been partially 
prepared by his father for publication. 
The second principle was to set forth in 
general outline his father’s own interpre- 
tation of Christianity. No chapter of 
this book has ever appeared before in 
print. 


The first third of the book is devoted 
to the historical study of Christianity 
from the earliest times to the present. 
The five chapters center around two sub- 
jects: “What is the Christian Religion?” 
and “Christianity Old and New.” The 
remaining chapters, which center around 
the thought of contemporary faith, are 
divided among four topical headings: 
“Jesus,” “God,” “The Christian Life,” 
and “Social Implications of Chris- 
tianity.” 


Professor McGiffert has added inter- 
esting notes to these chapters which give 
the date and occasion for each of the 
addresses insofar as they have been 
ascertainable. This volume is not only 
a contribution to Christian literature but 
also an autobiographical study of a great 
teacher and scholar. WwW. L. L. 


The Story of American Dissent, by 
John M. Mecklin. Harcourt Brace. 381 
pages. 


There is a real treat in store for those 
who can buy, borrow or steal this book. 
For here are nearly four hundred illum- 
inating pages which deal with the rise 
of the Baptists and Quakers in New 
England and the Presbyterian and Bap- 
tist dissenters in the Old Colony of 
Virginia. A knowledge of these periods 
in American history is almost essential 
to one who wishes to understand what 
separation of Church and State really 
means in America. 


In both New England and Virginia 
there were establishments of religion. 
The birth of new sects brought the per- 
secutions, more spectacular in Massa- 
chusetts than in Virginia but both illus- 


trative of the cost of religious freedom. 
I think that the author has done a 
magnificent job. He is a little hard on 
Presbyterians. Our usual assumption is 
that the Congregational bodies came 
from the establishment of New England. 
But Dr. Mecklin points out, with con- 
siderable wisdom, that it was the spirit 
of Calvin and the organization of Pres- 
bytery which was responsible for the 
floggings, imprisoments and _ deaths, 
forced by the establishment. 


This is a splendid volume for those 
to read who feel that perhaps the gov- 
ernment should help the churches with 
their debts or make appropriation for 
parochial schools. It has confirmed the 
convictions of this reviewer that com- 
plete separation is the only satisfactory 
solution in America and that we should 
lean backwards in the effort to prevent 
any semblance of establishment. 


W. H. L. 


The Presbyterians, by William Thom- 
son Hanzsche. The Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 194 pages. 
$1.25. 


There has been a great need for a 
history of the Presbyterian Church 
which would present clearly and fairly 
the modifying and determining factors 
that have molded it. Professor Slosser 
of Western Theological Seminary in 
Pittsburgh, who writes the introduction 
of this book, is right in believing that 
Church history is too often written as 
though the Church lived its life in a 
vacuum. The author of this volume, who 
was formerly editor of The Presbyterian 
Magazine and is now pastor of the Pros- 
pect Street Presbyterian Church of 
Trenton, New Jersey, has not fallen into 
this error. Within the limits of this 
brief treatise, Dr. Hanzsche has suc- 
ceeded to a remarkable degree in pre- 
senting the history of Presbyterianism 
in an informing and interesting light. 
The book is written by one who knows 
and uses the best of modern scholarship. 
Personalities who have played major 
roles in the history of the Presbyterian 
Church stand out vividly before the 
reader. Interesting illustrations and 
penetrating observations of the trends 
of history make this volume a distinct 
contribution to historical literature. 


Ww. L. L. 


Friends of God, by Anna Groh Sees- 
holtz. Columbia University Press. 247 
pages. $2.50. 


Here is a vivid account of the Friends 
of God from the Oberland, thoroughly 
documented, and prepared in a schol- 
arly fashion. Eckhart, Tauler, Suso and 
Ruysbroeck live for the first time in 
English in close proximity, influencing 
each other, and leaving a benediction of 
liberty and freedom in the church which 
ultimately set the spirit of Christ free 
from the cold forms of the church in the 
Middle Ages. This treatise forms a most 
excellent companion to Albert Hyma’s 


“The Christian Renaissance,” which deals 
specifically with the influence of Ruys- 
broeck and the Friends of God in the 
Yssel valley on such men as Groote and 
Radewijns. 


There are two illustrations, one of 
John Tauler and another a reproduction 
of the work of Suso called, “Ausgang 
und Ruckkehr der Kreatur zu Gott.” 
The explanation of this picture is that 
of Joseph Bernhart in his “Die Mystik 
des Mittelalters.” 


This work of Miss Seesholtz was be- 
gun under A. C. McGiffert and super- 
vised at least in part by Rufus Jones 
who is also at present engaged in a study 
of further sources on the Friends of God 
in several manuscript collections in Eu- 
rope. The bibliography is very complete. 
The book will be of most interest to 
students of church history and those 
who have a deep interest in the de- 
velopment of Christian mysticism. 

R. W. A. 


Christian Missions 


Christianity Tested: Its Significance for 
Modern Missions, by Oscar M. Buck. 
Abingdon Press, N. Y. 257 pages. $2.00. 

This volume is written by the Pro- 
fessor of Missions and Comparative Re- 
ligion at Drew University. The author 
is well qualified by training and mis- 
sionary experience to write such a book. 
Its purpose is to see Christianity, its 
strength, central uniqueness and dis- 
tinctiveness through the eyes of non- 
Christians. The second testing of Chris- 
tianity is manifested by our confusion 
in thought and action, both here and in 
Asia. The two historic testings of the 
Christian Church, which had to do with 
its expansion, are pointed out, together 
with what was involved. A new Asia 
for the Christian message is shown to 
be one of confusion. The various bar- 
riers between Christian and non-Chris- 
tian are considered as to their historic 
attitudes and relationships toward one 
another. That a road for the Christ 
in Asia must be plotted to take care of 
the Christian interests, is suggested and 
its significance and consequences for 
Christian missions are portrayed. The 
proper place to be given to differences 
and similarities between Christianity and 
non-Christian faiths are noticed. The 
uniqueness and distinctive features in 
Christianity are pointed out as being 
different from any other—the Christian 
type of living is a peculiar one. The 
Christian manner of living is next de- 
scribed as well as its distinctive charac- 
teristics. The consequences for the 
Christian mission is to reproduce Christ- 
like living based upon the fundamental 
certainty of a Christ-like God. The 
method of strategy demanded on such 
a basis is clearly suggested. The final 
outcome of the testing of Christianity 
in Asia as the religion for all mankind 
is described as one of hope. The unique- 
ness in the non-Christian religions and 
in the new irreligion in Asia is treated 
in the appendix. This book should be 
read by all those desiring the best on 
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The Christian Fact 


and Modern Doubt 
by G. A. Buttrick 


Author of “Jesus Came Preaching,” etc. 


Dr. Buttrick first traces 
the rivers of doubt to 
their headwaters. He 
next examines the cardi- 
nal items of Christian 
faith at the point where 
each must meetthespear 
thrust of modern doubt. 
The book throughout 
joins issue with the de- 
nials of the sceptic. $2.59 


If A Man Die 
by W. Cosby Bell 


Preface by W. Russell Bowie 


A courageous and convincing answer to 
one of the oldest questions that mankind 
has asked: ‘‘If a man die, shall he live 
again?”’ - $1.75 


The Reason for 
Living by 
Robert Russell Wicks 


**A combination of crystal clearness of 
thought and expression. . . . Full of 
meaning, simplicity of statement, and 
utter earnestness of conviction.’’ 

—New York Times. 
A Religious Book Club Selection. $2.00 
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Concerning the Bible 


By CONRAD SKINNER 


“This is concise, clear, vivid, delightful, 
ogical, factual writing about the Bible. No 
matter if you have studied Driver and 
Moffat, you are booked here for a new 
experience.”’—William J. Davidson, Chicago. 


Net, $1.50, postpaid 


Education for Life 


With God 


By WILFRED EVANS POWELL 


@ This timely book treats of the funda- 
mental nature of education as carried on in 
Church and school. 


Net, $2.00, postpaid 
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Christian missions. Buy it; you will en- 
joy every word of it. 
H. D. H. 


Something Happened, by Mildred Cable 
and Francesca French. Frederick A. 
Stokes Co., N. Y. 320 pages. $2.00. 

This book is a personal story of three 
women missionaries connected with The 
China Inland Mission and their exciting 
adventures in Asia, particularly China. 
Tibet, Sinkiang and Mongolia. Six 


photographic illustrations beautifully re- 
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produced in rotogravure are to be found 
scattered throughout the book. At the 
end of the book is a map of Asia show- 
ing the missionary journeys marked by 
red lines. This excellent book gives a 
vivid but true picture of the far-reach- 
ing influences of modern missionary ad- 
ventures. A biographical sketch of the 
early life of Evangeline French is sur- 
veyed—her early background, training, 
education, religious experiences are 
noted. Mildred Cable’s early life and 
also that of Francesca French (Evan- 
geline’s younger sister) is treated in a 
similar manner. The trio’s missionary 
experiences in the interior of China 
(centering around Howchow) after the 
Boxer Rebellion, are next related in a 
wholesome way. Then their journey to 
the City of Prodigals (Suchow) and 
their missionary activities there and al- 
so their evangelistic journeys to the 
surrounding territory from time to time 
are fully described. Their adventures 
and missionary work among the children 
and adults of the Mongolians and Tibet- 
ans are vividly told. The trio’s various 
activities among the Buddhist pilgrims 
are described as weil as their journeys 
to Jade Gate and their experiences with 
bands of brigands. Next, their adven- 
tures among the bandits, their mission- 
ary travels to the Great Wall of China, 
to the City of Peace, to the City of Sands 
across Gobi to Chinese Turkestan 
(Urumtsi). The book closes with their 
missionary experiences in South Siberia 
among the Europeans and the trio’s re- 
turn to England. H. D. H. 


Insights Into Hinduism, by Hervey 
Dewitt Griswold. Henry Holt and Com- 
pany. 288 pages. $2.00. 


The greater part of “Insights Into 
Hinduism” consists of biographical 
sketches of the chief figures in the re- 
cent history of this oriental religion. 
Among the characters discussed are the 
following: “Swami Vivekanands, India’s 
Apostle to the West,” “Jiddu Krishna- 
muriti, Mrs. Besant’s World-Teacher,” 
“Chet Ram and His Indigenous Chris- 
tian Sect,” “Dr. Kurtkoti and His Pro- 
cession of Naked Sadhus,” “John N. 
Hyde and the Ways of Hindu Medita- 
tion,” and “Mahatma Gandhi, India’s 
Prophet and Saint.” 


Dr. Griswold, who has for many years 
been a distinguished missionary to India, 
bases his discussion upon two sources. 
He gives evidence of being a thorough 
student of Hinduism and other Eastern 
religions. In addition much of his ma- 
terial is the result of first-hand ob- 
servation and personal contact. The un- 
derlying idea of the book is to reveal the 
religious life of modern India through 
glimpses into the lives of its leaders. 
Many of the men discussed are the ob- 
scure leaders of unknown sects. This, 
however, makes the volume a repository 
of much valuable information which 
cannot be secured elsewhere. 


The chief defect of the book is its 
wealth of material, which results in the 
chapters, in some instances, being so 
overloaded that they are difficult and 
uninspiring reading. The work, how- 
ever, is scholarly and informing and will 
make a place for itself as one of the 
standard studies of Hinduism. An ex- 
ceptionally fine bibliography is appended 
to it. i BO. 


Preachers and Preaching 


Preaching and the Mind of Today, by 
Gaius Glenn Atkins. Round Table Press, 
N. Y. 227 pages. $2.00. 


The author is Professor of Homiletics 
and Sociology at Auburn Theological 
Seminary. This particular book has 
grown out of classroom work. He re- 
thinks preaching so that it will mee 
modern day demands and grapples wit! 
its difficulties and moods. First, an ac 
count of the quantity and quality of the 
literature of preaching is given. The 
strangeness of preaching in comparison 
with other vocations is pointed out. Its 
perplexity, genus, development and 
philosophic basis are briefly noted. Our 
present day preaching, its status, difficult 
estate and the reasons for such are 
shown to be crucially involved in our 
modern revaluations and the attitude 
of critical religious educators toward 
preaching are considered. Some exam- 
ination and survey of the various chang- 
ing phases, types and determining factors 
of Christian preaching across the cen- 
turies, are briefly made. the empty 
throne-rooms of the human mind, life 
and love must be occupied with the 
Christ. The obstacles to such occu- 
pancy are mentioned. Preaching must 
grapple with these difficulties and turn 
Christ’s word into living ones so they 
become regnant. The roots of preach- 
ing are found in observation, contacts, 
meditation and experiences. Upon these, 
depends one’s effectiveness in the pulpit. 
Preaching can correct modern disinte- 
grating secularism by the proper appli- 
cation of Jesus’ wisdom about life to it. 
Jesus’ three ruling principles which the 
craftsmen of the soul are to follow are 
noted and the preaching of such, should 
redirect motivation and release trans- 
forming forces. The right channels for 
such forces of motivation are indicated. 
The five base lines or creative Christian 
attitudes or approaches which preaching 
can establish in its orientation are out- 
lined and discussed. The geography of 
a sermon and the three hinterlands or 
frontiers of creative preaching are de- 
scribed. The preacher’s forgotten word, 
“how,” along with some consideration 
of his craftsmanship such as the move- 
ments of a sermon is clearly set forth. 


This volume should be helpful to 
those who wish to improve their preach- 
ing ability and ministerial effectiveness. 
It should be read for its stimulating 
and refreshing approach to pulpit prob- 
lems. mu. 2, BA. 


Vale, by W. R. 
Green and Company. 


Inge. Longmans, 
127 pages. $1.60. 


Since 1911 The Very Reverend Sir Wil- 
liam Ralph Inge has been dean of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, London. On October 
2nd his career in that capacity came to 
an end. Dean Inge is a scholar and 
long before his elevation to the headship 
of the venerable cathedral had made 
contributions to the realm of pure learn- 
ing. Reparts vary in regard to his power 
aS a preacher, but no one has ques- 
tioned the preeminence of his influence 
upon contemporary thought. But above 
all else the Dean has loomed large as a 
piquant, colorful, militant personality. 
In appearance, background and _ intel- 
lectual scope he and Thomas Carlyle 
stand miles apart. Yet his place in the 
England of recent years suggets that of 
the rugged old prophet of Chelsea in the 
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days of the dominating Victoria. Both 
stood out as critics of life and pos- 
sessed the gift of uttering trenchant, 
acidic, irrefutable truths. 

Dean Inge’s autobiography is the 
lengthened shadow of the man. Its 
main fault is its brevity. As autobi- 
ographies go, this one should be at least 
three times as long. It is also open to 
criticism on account of the rather slow 

ytion of the narrative. Again and again 

he gloomy Dean” interrupts his story 

, philosophize. This, however, is not 
he whole story. Dean Inge never wrote 

wree consecutive pages in his life with- 
out giving expression to some pungent, 
scintillating, unforgettable thought. This 
little book is rich in ideas. It is full of 
stimulation to thought. Dean Inge is a 
challenging personality, and he has writ- 
ten a challenging book. 

Here is a sample of the Dean’s wis- 
dom: “I cannot make my own the 
opinion of Browning’s Rabbi Ben Ezra, 
that old age is the best time of life; 
but still less can I agree with the Greek 
poets who prayed that they might die at 
sixty. (No doubt in ancient Greece the 
aged, with no spectacles or false teeth, 
had a poor time of it.) The good man, 
says Sir Thomas Overbury bravely, feels 
old age rather by the strength of his 
soul than by the weakness of his body. 
‘Though our outward man perish, yet 
our inward man is renewed day by day.’” 

E. H.C. 


Jesus and Human Personality, by Al- 
bert Edward Day. The Abingdon Press. 
269 pages. $2.00. 

The Yale Lectures on the Lyman 
Beecher Foundation almost always offer 
a book calculated to stimulate and in- 
spire ministers everywhere. The author 
is an outstanding preacher of Methodism 
and his book is no exception to the 
general rule. Dr. Charles Reynolds 
Brown, surely a good judge, heard the 


lectures delivered and writes that he | 
There | 


“can feel the tingle of them yet.” 
are nine lectures and all of them center 
around the theme of the title. While the 
author makes it clear that he fully 
shares the convictions of those who em- 
phasize the social aspects of the gospel 
he insists upon the primacy of individual 
redemption. In treating the latter theme 
he makes rather a significant use of the 
new knowledge of personality which 
psychiatry has brought forward. It 
modifies considerably the author’s theo- 
logical phrasing if not his theological 
framework. The book is well worth 
while, quite astonishing in the fullness 
of its thought and its many suggestive 
declarations. ¥.. 3 


Sermons On The Commandments, by 
Wm. Masselink. Zondervan Publishing 
House. 223 pages. $1.50. 








This book contains twenty-one ser- | 


mons which the author preached in his 
own church in Grand Rapids. He is 
the pastor of the Alpine Avenue Chris- 
tian Reformed Church. The legitimate 
and the illegitimate uses of God’s law 
are discussed, the permanent values and 
significances of the law for the Christian 
being pointed out. The various types 
and examples of gross idolatry are por- 
trayed. Consideration is given to present 
idolatry and a number of virtues are 
suggested to take its place. The con- 
demnation and warning against false 
worship and its present day application 
is set forth. Next pure worship in spirit 
and in truth is commanded and the 





* = 
Religion Renounces War 
By Walter W. Van Kirk $2.00 


Records the right-about-face of religious thinkers since the World War. 
“The book will come as a shock to many conservative and indifferent 
people inside our churches. Dr. Van Kirk has assembled a most amazing 


catalogue of the actions of our protestant bodies.” 
—The Christian Register. 


“The reader will leave these forceful pages with renewed faith in the 
seriousness with which the followers of Christ are now taking his teach- 
ings on the matter of war.” —Federal Council Bulletin. 
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Creative Sceptics 
By T. V. Smith $2.00 


Plumbs the life and thought of seven great sceptics: Descartes, Spinoza, Berkeley, 
Hume, Schopenhauer, Montague, and Ex-Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


“Professor Smith makes philosophy interesting to a degree scarcely paralleled by 
any other contemporary writer.” —W. E. Garrison, The Christian Century. 


“It is a book that might well be called a code of democratic thinking. The author 
develops the principle of scepticism, which really is another form of experimental- 
ism, into a far-reaching ideology of modern life. A delightful and important book.” 


—Prof. Baker Brownell, Northwestern University. 


JOHN FREDERIC 


OBERLIN 


A Protestant Saint 
By Marshall Dawson $1,50 
“Depicts one of the most memorable and 





Christian Missions 
and a New World Culture 


By Archibald G. Baker $2.00 


‘Professor Baker’s book is the 
most important interpretation 





saintly characters in the whole course of Chris- 
tian history. Since saintliness is at a discount 
in the modern world it should be added Oberlin 
was a pioneer in education, in agricultural ex- 
periment, in road building, in social welfare, in 
the popularization of hygiene and sanitation, 
and that he practically invented the Com- 
munity Church 160 years ago.” 

—The Christian Century. 


100 POEMS OF PEACE 


Compiled by Thomas Curtis Clark 
and Winfred Ernest Garrison $1.25 
“J have read the new book with satisfaction 
and pleasure. Here are real poems, with a 
real meaning.” —Bishop Francis J. McConnell. 
“Hearty congratulations on your admirable 
and timely compilation. You have chosen well.” 

—Witter Bynner (former president 
the Poetry Society of America). 
“A fine idea. The book is going to be ex- 
tremely valuable to ministers and other lovers 
of peace. I can get sermons out of this 
volume.” —Burris Jenkins. 
“Here are brave bugles sounding over a war- 
distracted humanity, cries from the heart that 
no gun can silence. Here are texts for a thou- 
sand sermons.” 
—Ralph Cheney (poet and poetry editor). 





of Christian missions that has 
appeared since the modern 
missionary enterprise was 
launched.”—Dr. Charles Clay- 
ton Morrison. 

Dr. Baker lifts the whole mis- 
sionary undertaking above the 
level of theological controversy. 
He sees Christian missions as 
an integral part of the new 
world culture. 


Contemporary American 


Literature and Religion 
By H. E. Luccock $2.00 


“Luccock invites the religionist 
to come out into the street and 
see what people are reading. 
He makes you want to go and 
buy an armful of books and 
take them off to a quiet corner. 
His sentences and paragraphs 
crackle and explode. He is in- 
capable of writing a colorless 
phrase. A grand book about 


books.”—The Advance. 





FORM CRITICISM 


A New Method of New Testament Research 


Translation and Preface. 


Research,” by Karl Kundsin. 


“This book dispelled for me the awesomeness of New Testament criticism. 

It is a fascinating field; of course it is more than that. 
vitally important that the Christian leader and teacher shall come to terms with 
the problems that only critical methods can solve.” 


intensely fascinated. 
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By Frederick C. Grant $2.00 
Containing monographs by two German thinkers: “The Study of the Synoptic 
Gospels,” by Rudolf Bultmann, and “Primitive Christianity in the Light of Gospel 


—Charles Clayton Morrison. 


Order today from your church 


publisher or bookseller 


Willett, Clark & Company 


440 S. Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


200 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 


I was 
It is 
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New 


¢ 3s COKESBURY GOOD BOOKS 


FAITH THAT PROPELS By G. Ray Jordan 


Fifteen sermons of inspiration and challenge by the author of “Courage that Propels’’. 
Dr. Jordan preaches a lifting religion, high moral standards, and the kind of Chris- 
tianity which propels its professors to be Christlike in character and deed. A few of 
the themes so well set forth in “Faith that Propels’: Why Be Good? Is There a Moral 
Standard? Are You Enjoying Your Religion? Character or Chaos? Is Your Religion 


Excess Baggage? $1.50 


TOWARD THE SUNRISING By Dr. B. H. Bruner 


There is spiritual enrichment on almost every page of this new book. Dr. Bruner has 
availed himself of the treasure store of characters which loom large on the broad canvas 
of Biblical history. He pictures the victories which came to many of them with the 
morning of life, and the spiritual desolation of those who reached sunset with talents 
unused or misspent. The Glory of the Sunrise, Victory at Sunrise, The Sunrise of 
Justice, The Sunset of War, Those Who Fear the Sunrise—are several of the thirteen 


sermonic themes. $1.50 
CHRIST SPEAKS FROM VICTORIES OF THE 
CALVARY. By Edward Jef- CROSS. By Dr. W. A. 


Stanbury. Ten chapters of rare help- 
fulness to preachers and teachers as they 
approach the Lenten and Easter season. 
Particularly will the chapters, The Neces- 
sity of the Cross, Victories and Consola- 
tions of the Cross, and The Magnetism 
of the Cross quicken one’s pre-Easter 
preaching. $1 


fries Rees. This refreshingly  dif- 
ferent book illuminates and applies to 
our day the words of Christ from Cal- 
vary. The entire book is on a very high 
devotional level, treating for any reader’s 
edification The Forgiving Christ, The 
Rejected Christ, The Compassionate 
Christ, The Immortal Christ, etc. $1 


. Other Recent Publications . . 


FINANCIAL RECOVERY 
for the LOCAL CHURCH. 
By Dr. J. E. Crawford. A wealth 


of programs and plans, based on sound 
stewardship principles. ‘He visualizes 
the Church raised to new heights of 
spiritual activity and power.”—Christian 
Evangelist. $1 


WHEN SORROW COMES. 


By Myron Lee Pontius. Does God 
Send Trouble? Does He Answer Prayer? 
and other themes beautifully and thought- 
fully handled in the light of New Tes- 
tament teachings. ‘The comforting 
thoughts of Scripture and experience in 
appealing language.’’—Presbyterian Ban- 
ner. 75 cents 


GREAT SERMONS ON EVANGELISM. Fifteen sermons—setting 
the pattern for preaching “which reaches out the pulpit and takes listeners by the 
hand in the name of Christ.” The sermons are by Charles L. Goodell, Chas. F. Ban- 
ning, Paul Wagner Roth, Ernest N. Evans, Francis Shunk Downs, John Benj. Magee, 


° ° 


PRIZE SERMONS. Here are the 


seventeen outstanding sermons issued in 
book form from the hundreds of sur- 
prisingly good sermons submitted in the 
recent Prize-SSermon Contest sponsored 
by “Church Management.” High-level 
preaching to 20th century congregations. 

$1.50 


HOME FOLKS {™"tpriion** 
By Clovis G. Chappell. 1¢ the 


home life of America is in jeopardy, then 
it follows that the Church should exert 
its pulpit and pastoral leadership to the 
utmost to conserve its fine values. Dr. 
Chappell points the way in this fine 
series of sermons. Popular edition, $1 


et al. “Warm with the good news of the Gospel,” notes Frank S. Mead. 








$1.50 
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means and methods of its restoration is 
described. The prevalence of profanity 
and its manifold manifestations are dis- 
cussed as well as the reverent use of 
God’s name. The right and wrong uses 
of the oath are characterized. The mean- 
ing of the Sabbath and the reasons for 
its observance are given, also objections 
to its observance are answered. The 
time and manner of Sabbath observance 
are set down. The duties of children to 
their parents and the duties of parents 
to their children are specified. The 


sacredness of human life is upheld and 
various types of murder are condemned. 
The sacredness of marriage is defended. 
The sin of adultery is discountenanced. 
The rights of private property are af- 


firmed and the principles of socialism 
are repudiated. Christian stewardship is 
urged, its indifference or failure is classi- 
fied as stealing. The importance and 
value of language and truth are men- 
tioned. The devil’s perversion of speech 
and lying are described. The sin of 
covetousness is portrayed. The book, 
written from the conservative standpoint, 
is rich in sermonic suggestions. 
H. D. H. 


Radio Talks on Religion, edited by 
Leonard Hodgson. Morehouse Publish- 
ing Co. 165 pages. $1.75. 

The sub-title is “God and the World 
Through Christian Eyes.” The contents 
are twelve addresses by as many speak- 





ers delivered in 1933 under the auspices 
of the British Broadcasting Corporation. 
The first six deal with man and his 
world. The last six deal with Chris- 
tianity. One can only give the highest 
praise to authorities who are responsible 
for this series of radio talks. Those who 
give them are the leading scholars of 
Great Britain, most of them Anglicans, 
but with Nonconformists and Roman 
Catholics also included. Clear and di- 
rect in style the messages deal with the 
chief problems and opportunities of the 
Christian faith and cover a very wide 
range. No attempt is made to “talk 
down” to the unseen audience. Such ad- 
dresses would hardly be continued if 
they were not appreciated and that they 
should be appreciated is a most signifi- 
cant comment on the thoughtfulness of 
at least a proportion of Great Britain’s 
citizens. The nearest approach to this 
in the U.S.A. is the Roman Catholic 
Hour on Sunday afternoons. Surely, we 
would do well to conduct a similar series 
for this country instead of the present 
hit-or-miss offering of fundamentalists, 
modernists, fanatics and agitators. 
F. F. 

From Skepticism to Faith, by Charles 
Fiske. Harper & Brothers. 124 pages. 
$1.00. 


In the eighteenth century there were 
certain English bishops who distin- 
guished themselves as defenders of the 
faith in their writings. This is exactly 
what the bishop of Central New York 
has done in this twenty-second book of 
Harper’s Monthly Pulpit. His ten ser- 
mons are ten treatments of the central 
themes of the Christian messages, writ- 
ten clearly, without any annoying tone 
of superiority. Not only will the minis- 
ter himself feel reinforced in his con- 
victions by this book, but it should prove 
an excellent tonic for any Christian and 
particularly for any who may find them- 
selves somewhat uncertain over their 
hold upon their faith. Preached origi- 
nally at the leading colleges of the East- 
ern States the messages will appeal not 
only to youth, but to the fathers and 
mothers also. Frank, winsome, friendly 
and, above all, trustful, these ten mes- 
sages will do their part in helping others 
to the author’s own vision of faith. 

Er. 


Devotional 


The Soul’s Sincere Desire, by Glenn 
Clark. Little, Brown & Co. 114 pages. 
$1.00. 


The author under the title of the first 
chapter, The Soul’s Sincere Desire, evolves 
three principles of prayer—stretch out the 
mind to take in all of God, Pray out 
the bad and pray in the good, make 
prayer a continuous habit throughout 
the day. The great art of living as 
Jesus practiced it has been lost. The 
writer gives some hints on how: to re- 
cover the lost art of Jesus. Just as Jesus’ 
attitude toward life was one of convert- 
ing everything He saw and touched into 
parables, so the author urges man to do 
the same to-day. In the true spirit, we 
pray for a condition of consciousness—a 
spiritual quality—to do our best. We 
likewise should ask, seek and knock for 
spiritual ideas. We should also ask for 
one thing and our desires must be for 
the same thing. In prayer, we must 
grant God the privilege of substituting 
His will for ours. A lesson in prayer 
is given by the writer. We must learn 
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that prayer must be selfless and it must 
be uttered without anger and without 
worry. To speak in Christ’s name means 
that we love Him; we represent Him and 
express Him; we abide in Him and He 
abides in us. There must be love, joy 
and gratitude in prayer. The perfect 
prayer has no beginning and no end; 
because it begins with God and ends 
with God; because it is a circle. Pray- 
ing on the mountain is symbolical of 
praying with the uplifted thought with 
the mind fixed on God. This can be 
done by giving ourselves utterly in truth 
to God and by completely opening our 
imagination to his light. Freedom that 
comes from knowing the truth, awaits us 
at the top of the mountain. As helps to 
prayer, the author gives nine simple 
prayer-psalms to steady some mind and 
to keep some eye filled with light. 


This popular classic on prayer has 
gone through twelve impressions since 
its first appearance in The Atlantic 
Monthly, ten years ago. This fact gives 
ample evidence of its popularity and 
helpfulness in making prayer more vital 
and effective in one’s life. Read it as a 
guide to a more wholesome prayer life. 


H. D. H. 


By the Still Waters, by Vance Havner. 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 96 pages. 
$1.00. 


This is a little book of devotional mes- 
sages two or three pages each in length. 
Many of them have an atmosphere of 
tranquillity and peace, for they are writ- 
ten by a man who knows and loves the 
out-of-doors in the leisurely South. The 
thought common to a number of the 
chapters is that much of our frantic 
modern life seems pretty shallow as 
compared with leisurely participation in 
the joys of the simple life in the country. 
Texts are interpreted in a conventional, 
orthodox fashion and the author is evi- 
dently quite conservative. Some of the 
themes are: “Bible Window-Shopping,” 
“Lazy,” “The Yakima and You,” “The 
Disciple Who Stayed at Home” and 
“God’s Post-Office.” H. W. H. 


We Have An Altar, by Clarence Tucker 
Craig. 105 pages. The Abingdon Press. 
$1.00. 


This little book is a series of com- 
munion meditations written by the pro- 
fessor of New Testament language and 
literature at Oberlin Graduate School of 
Theology. Dr. Craig, after serving pas- 
torates at Cincinnati, Ohio, and Brook- 
lyn, New York, was called to Oberlin 
as the successor to the late Edward In- 
crease Bosworth. This voume has the 
marks of reverence and_ scholarship 
which are found in Dr. Craig’s two other 
books, “Jesus in Our Teaching,” and 
“The Christian’s Personal Religion” 


After a short discussion on “Worship 
Through Communion” there follow 
twelve communion meditations — one 
meditation for each month of the year. 
A unique feature of the book is the 
seven table dismissals attached to each 
meditation and carrying out its theme. 
In the closing chapter of the book, Dr. 
Craig offers a liturgy in which the at- 
tempt is made to combine a sense of his- 
torical continuity with a recognition of 
the religious temper of our own time. 
Ministers and religious workers will find 
this volume of meditations stimulating 
and helpful toward a more spiritual 
communion. W. L. L. 


















































The Secret of Victorious Living | 
by HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 


Sermons which have not only inspired thou- 
sands in the Riverside Church, New York, 
but through Dr. Fosdick’s tremendous radio 
following have become nationwide in their 
influence. “Of arresting importance . . 
is eloquence, feeling and conviction.”—N. Y. 


Times. 248 pp. $2.00 
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Catholics, Jews 


and Protestants 


By Claris Edwin Silcox and 
Galen R. Fisher 


**A pioneering study”, December 
selection, Religious Book Club 
369 pp. $2.50 








Arrows of Light 
By Dr. Boynton Merrill 
The Harper Monthly Pulpit selection 


for January. Ten Sermons by the 
Minister of The Second Church, 
Newton, Mass. — “Sermons indica- 
tive of rare Spiritual understanding”. 
President E. M. Hopkins 

of Dartmouth. $1.00 
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Philosophy and Dogma 


Beyond Fundamentalism and Modern- 
ism, by George W. Richards. 333 pages. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 


The author of this volume needs no 
introduction to those interested in the 
works of Barth and Brunner. Dr. Rich- 
ards has been the president of the The- 
ological Seminary of the Reformed 
Church at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
since 1899. He is Chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches in America, and an ex- 
president of the American Society of 
Church History. 


In this volume the author insists that 
Christians must return to the absolute 
religious values of the Bible, “the Gos- 
pel of God.” He makes it very clear 
that the gospel cannot be discovered by 
searching the feelings, thinking, and vo- 
lition of men. The gospel is an address 
of God to man calling him to a defi- 
nite task, not an adventure of man in 
quest of God. The gospel as Dr. Rich- 
ards sees it is not something to be 
proved, defended, nor demonstrated. It 
is something to be proclaimed, believed 
and obeyed. 


The essence of the gospel consists in 
the fact that it is an act of God in be- 
half of man to which man must make 
response. This act of God is a declara- 
tion of a purpose, a promise, and an im- 
perative each addressed by God to man. 
In listing the characteristics of the gos- 
pel the author believes that the most 
important one is the power of God which 
is found in the being and sphere of ac- 
tivity in the heart of God and in the 
heart of man. 


Dr. Richards thinks that both liberals 
and fundamentalists are in danger of 
losing the gospel. The fundamentalists 
wrap it in the grave clothes of theology, 
while the liberals trim it down to fit 
the demands of science and utilitarian 
ethics. The author does not take a mid- 
dle road in the matter, nor does he at- 
tempt to combine Fundamentalism and 
Modernism. 


The book is recommended to the re- 
ligious leader and layman who is look- 
ing for a book which has not only a 
note of certainty but also the depth of 
scholarship. W. L. L. 


Man Proposes, A Truce on Selfishness, 
by Joseph H. Appel. Fleming H. Revell 
Company. 62 pages. 60c. 


The author is an advertising and mer- 
chandising specialist who is also the 
writer of a number of other books— 
travel, mental science, etc. The main 
thought of the book is that spiritual 
and material forces must work together 
in every day life if we are to have a 
better social order. A special plea is 
made to make a lasting truce with sel- 
fishness. We are informed by the writer 
that our national recovery program is 
a challenge to the nation’s social, edu- 
cational and religious institutions — a 
challenge to bring spiritual recovery 
without which material recovery cannot 
endure. Mr. Appel states also that the 
administration’s plans and ideals of re- 
covery are a challenge to the church 
to bring to the individual the helpfulness 
of religion in his material as well as 
in his spiritual life to the end that he 
may find spiritual happiness. This book 
gives the spiritual emphasis to the na- 
tional recovery act and its ideals. We 
are shown that the material world is 
governed in all its social and economic 
activities by the spiritual. Spiritual 
forces are interpreted to be a very vital 
force in our work of every day life. It 
appeals to our practical ideals of useful 
spiritual principles to set ourselves 
aright and to rehabilitate our religious 
natures. ee. A ae 


The Bible and Bible Helps 


The New Chain Reference Bible, Third 
Improved Edition. Compiled and edited 
by Frank Charles Thompson. Kirkbrige 
Bible Company. Various prices. 

The copy sent me is so nicely printed 
and luxuriously bound that I hated to 


(Now turn to page 195) 
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Country Church Offers Real Challenge 


An Interview with Arthur W. Hewitt 
By A. Ritchie Low, Johnson, Vermont 


OUR men, representing a fairly 
F large city church in search of a 

new pastor, journeyed to the little 
village of Plainfield, far up in the hills 
of old Vermont, and rang the Methodist 
parsonage doorbell. “We have come,” 
said their spokesman, “to interview Mr. 
Hewitt about a matter of some impor- 
tance.” It happened that Mr. Hewitt 
was home at the time and so his good 
wife ushered the four strangers into the 
front parlor. 

When he came downstairs he peeked 
through the curtains and wondered what 
was up. And no wonder. It isn’t every 
day that a rural minister has four men 
wander in from afar to see him. Soon 
they made known their business. They 
stated that they had come to offer him 
their church. Their parish, they went 
on to explain, was located in a growing 
community, had hundreds of members, 
many young people and a fine, up-to- 
date plant. It was, they thought, an 
unusual opportunity to do a constructive 
piece of work. It represented a wonder- 
ful chance for Christian service. They 
painted a rosy picture. There was no 
doubt about that. 

They reminded Mr. Hewitt that, should 
he accept their offer, there would be 
forthcoming a substantial increase in 
salary and a much better house in which 
to live. As they saw it, it was a decided 
step up the ladder and this being the 
case they naturally expected that he 
would jump at the chance. But they 
didn’t know Arthur Hewitt. As a typi- 
cal Vermonter would put it, he wasn’t 
so “het up” about it. He wasn’t at all 
certain that he wanted to make a change 
and frankly told them so. 


The leader of the group evidently mis- 
understood him. “I quite realize,” he 
went on to say, rather apologetically, 
“that you would somewhat hesitate to 
take over so large a parish as ours. It 
is natural that you should shrink from 
taking on such large responsibilities. It 
is true, too, Mr. Hewitt, that your pres- 
ent charge is a small one, that the work 
would be different and more complicated 
but just the same I and the men with 
me here today have every faith in your 
ability to measure up to our demands.” 


Our country minister wasn’t slow to 
make reply. “You entirely misunder- 
stand me,” said Brother Hewitt in slow, 
Vermont twang. “It isn’t a question of 
hesitating to accept your offer because 
I feel unequal to the task. Not at all. 


My lack of enthusiasm for your offer 
is due to my firm belief that a greater 
task and a more important one awaits 
me here in the village of Plainfield.” 
Like Nehemiah on the tower he believed 
he was doing a great work and could 
not come down. 

They warned him that, being young, 
he must think of his future and said 
something to the effect that it wasn’t 
every obscure rural pastor who had such 
an unusual opportunity presented him. 
Hewitt, while agreeing, didn’t seem par- 
ticularly impressed. Finally it was ap- 
parent that he was indifferent to the 
whole proposition and had made up his 
mind to remain in Plainfield. The deal 
was off. There was no doubt about that 
and so the four men, like the wise men 
of old, departed into their own country 
another way. 

This happened many years ago. Hew- 
itt told me of this experience as we sat 
in a hotel dining room up in St. Al- 
bans the other evening. I asked him if 
he ever regretted turning down this and 
other offers to “come up higher.” He 
shook his head firmly. “If I had to live 
my life over,” he added, “I think I 
should travel the same old road. After 
all, Plainfield has been pretty good to 
me.” It certainly has. 

For instance, because of his long min- 
istry in this quaint Vermont village, 
because of his usefulness as a public 
spirited citizen, his fellow townsmen, 
some years ago, sent him to the State 
Legislature. The Governor, in turn, 
further honored him by making him a 
member of the State Board of Educa- 
tion of which today, by the way, he is 





THE CHRIST-CHILD 


Thy tiny Christ-child slept 
Upon His mother’s knee, 
While up the pale moon crept, 
And birds chirped drowsily. 
A humble cottage home; 
A lowly peasant maid; 
But sleeping in her arms 
The Lord of all is laid. 
Clasped in His tiny fist 
A boat of homely make, 
Wrought like the ships which sail 
The Galilean lake. 
The shepherd folds his flock 
Out on the mountain side; 
The fisher furls his sails 
Down by the murm’ring tide. 
The toiling day is over, 
The weary seek their rest, 
The little Christ-child sleeps 
On Mary’s loving breast. 
Grace Powell, in The Christian World. 


the chairman. Honors from many other 
directions have come his way. One of 
the State’s leading educational institu- 
tions, the president of which is one of 
D. L. Moody’s sons, has conferred upon 
Hewitt the degree of doctor of divinity. 
This, despite the fact that he is a grad- 
uate of neither seminary nor college. 

The author of Steeples Among the 
Hills has some decided convictions re- 
garding rural churches and workers. He 
tells about some of them in his well 
known book. Others he emphasized as 
we talked together over the supper ta- 
ble. Let me share some of them with 
you. 


Longer Pastorates Desirable 


Hewitt insists that the village pastor 
does not stay long enough in the aver- 
age parish. He moves too often. He 
does not get rooted in the local situa- 
tion. Just as it takes three weeks to 
hatch an egg so, in his view, it takes 
at least four or five years to really get 
to know one’s people and how, he asks, 
can the rural worker render effective 
service until at least he gets to know 
his people? Undoubtedly many men 
move on because they want to get away 
from some local situation. However, as 
he sees it, this is a decidedly shortsighted 
policy because when you make a change 
you do not get away from problems, 
you merely exchange them. 

Some rural pastors feel that if only 
they could get a church in the city they 
could do better work and extend a much 
wider influence. Again the Plainfield 
preacher takes exception to this view- 
point. He doubts this thesis. And in 
doing so he is in pretty good company. 
So did Washington Gladden. “There is 
more or less of illusion in the supposed 
commanding influence of the metropoli- 
tan pulpit,” wrote the great apostle of 
the social gospel in his autobiography. 
“The churches which exist in the great 
centers of population,” states Gladden, 
“find it extremely hard to maintain 
among their members any vital social 
relations; attachment to the minister is 
the only tie that holds most of them to 
the church; and it is extremely difficult 
to relate the church, in any effective 
way, to the community round about it. 
A church in a small town is likely to be 
far more closely connected with the life 
of its own community, and thus to affect 
more directly and powerfully the life of 

(Now turn to page 200) 
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Book Reviews 


(Continued from page 193) 

lay it down. This Bible has many 
features which will appeal to the person 
who makes constant use of his copy of 
the Scriptures. It is advertised as a 
Bible plus a Biblical library. That is 
just about what it is. Fifty-five features 
distinguish it. It includes several inter- 
esting charts including one which shows 
the development of the English Bible, 
another which gives the bridge between 
the Old and New Testament, a third 
showing the interior arrangement of the 
Temple at Jerusalem. The pages are 
wider than in the usual Bible, all chain 
references appearing in outside columns 
rather than in the inside. The best way 
to get a good picture of the features of 
the book would be to write the publishers, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, asking for de- 
scriptive booklet. W. BL. LL. 


Tarbell’s Teacher’s Guide, 1935, by 
Martha Tarbell. Fleming H. Revell 
Company. 432 pages. $1.90 (postpaid 
$2.00.) 

Snowden’s Sunday School Lessons, 











1935, by James H. Snowden, Macmillan. | 


370 pages. $1.25. 


The Gist of the Lesson, by R. A. Tor- | 
rey. Fleming H. Revell Company. 161 | 


pages. 


Here are three lesson guides based on | 
the International lessons. The price is | 
quite indicative of the value of the mate- | 


rial. Miss Tarbell’s is by far the most 


voluminous and offers much more | 


material for the teacher who wishes to 
read. Dr. Snowden’s is more concise, 


direct to the point and might be termed | 
a personal presentation rather than a | 
book of material. The Gist of the Les- 

son is a vest pocket book bound in | 


leather. An able editor has been able to 
continue the publication though Dr. Tor- 
rey has been dead some years. We are 
assured that the book is compiled from 
his notes. 


The two larger books print the text | 


of the American revised version; the vest 

pocket volume does not carry the text 

but refers to it by the proper references. 
W. H. L. 


The Story of the Bible, by Walter Rus- | 


sell Bowie. Abingdon Press. 557 pages. | 


$3.00. 
Here is a beautiful book illustrated 
by art pictures. At first glance one may 


think that it is another Children’s Bible. | 


But it is quite different from anything 
that has yet been done. Dr. Bowie gives 
the Bible story, adding his own interpre- 
tation in the text as he goes along. 
His effort has been to keep the appeal 
of beauty and romance and yet bring 
the entire narrative into harmony with 
the findings of modern criticism. This 
has been accomplished to a very high 
degree. 

Where actual text is used he is partial, 
in the Old Ttstament, to that of Julius 
A. Bewer which appears in his The Lit- 
erature of the Old Testament. Little text 
translation is used in connection with 
the New Testament story. 

Dr. Bowie, together with the pub- 
lishers, has come nearer combining the 
winsomeness of the old time volume of 
Bible stories with the literature and his- 
torical conclusions of modern research, 
than any other previous effort with 
which we are familiar. Ministers who 
wish to give their people a volume which 
will help them to the newer point of 
view, in a harmless manner, may well 
recommend this volume. W.H.L. 


15th Floor, Wesley Temple 











LISTEN 
YOUNG MAN 


Do you want to live a life of useful service? 


And properly provide for your family’s 


needs? And give your children a liberal edu- 
cational equipment? And spend your later 
years free from the annoyances and humilia- 
tion of poverty or dependency?—with sufh- 
cient competence to extend your usefulness 
to the very sunset of life?—thus filling the 
measure of your hopes, ambitions and oppor- 


tunities? 


We can help you lay your plans more cer- 
tainly, successfully and easily to attain these 
ends. We know we can—it is our profession 


—and our pleasure. 


No agent, eager for commissions, will “fol- 
low up” your inquiry and over-persuade you. 
You may reject our conclusions but our facts 
and observations will help you to approach 
your problem better equipped to analyze and 


solve it. 


Just write “Please tell me about it” on a post 
card, add your name, address, and date of 
birth, and then, at your own leisure, read our 
analysis and suggestions, and USE YOUR 
OWN JUDGMENT. 


(For Clergymen Only) 


Write TODAY 


The Ministers Life & Casualty Union 


Organized 1900 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


1-35 
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Church Finance 


Victories 


By REV. A. F. McGARRAH, D. D. 


Author of *“*Modern Church 
Finance’”’ etc. 


Your church’s Debt, Budget, and 
Improvement Fund problems can 
be solved with greater success 
now by the aid of this Bureau. 


Examples of Recent 
Successes 





During 1934, many churches in 
many states raised needed funds 
by our counsel and leadership. 


Ask for reports of recent vic- 
tories, financial—spiritual, with 
our help, such as: 


“Over $14,000 added to budget 
income, with permanent spitit- 
ual benefits of equal value, thanks 
to vout services.” 


“Besides achieving highest attend- 
ance and spiritual levels in years, 
my salary and pension are paid 
to date... first in a long time. 
Budget pledges increased from 
$5,500 to $8,000.” 


Raise More Money in 
1935 


Your church also may benefit, both 
financially and spiritually, by our:— 


Effective counsel out of wide experi- 
ence; 


Improved finance campaign tech- 
nique; 


Superior cash collecting plans; 





Successful 
gram; 


spiritual advance pro- | 


Consecrated and efficient staff 
leadership. 


Tell Us 


Your Needs and Problems 


Church Campaigns Bureau 


920 Witherspoon Building Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Chronological Key to Historical Fiction 





Century A.D. 


| Title and Author 


Period and Background 





Ist 


14th 
— 


18th 


17th | 


Qu O VADIS? 
Sienkiewicz 


H. 
|THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEII 
Lord sated 





HYPATIA 


Charles Kingeley 
| 


| HEREW ARD THE W AKE 
Charive Kingsley 


THE BETROTHED 
Sir Walter Scott 
THE TALISMAN 


| IVANHOE 
Sir 


Sir Walter Scott | 


Waiter Scott 


THE. FAIR “MAID OF PERTH > 


mall Walter ane 


THE “NEW JUNE 
Sir peers 
THE 


BLACK —" 

L. Stevenson 

THE CLOISTER AND THE 
HEARTH 

Charles Reade 

QUENTIN DURWARD 
Sir Walter Scott 

NOTRE DAME 

Victor Hugo 
THE YELLOW FRIGATE 


James Grant 
ROMOLA 
George Eliot 
| WINDSOR CASTLE 
Harrison Ainsworth 


THE MONASTERY 
Sir Walter Scott 

THE ABBOT P 

THE TOWER OF 


Harrison 


KENILWORTH 
Sir Walter Scott 


MARGUERITE DE VALOIS 
Alexandre Dumas 
WESTWARD HO! 
Charles Kingsley 


ir Walter Scott 
LONDON 
Ainsworth 


THE FORTUNES OF NIGEL 

Sir Walter Scott 
THE THREE MUSKETEERS 

Alexandre Dumas 
TWENTY YEARS AFTER 
Alexandre Dumas 
| A LEGEND OF MONTROSE 

Sir Walter Scott 
THE CHILDREN OF THE NEW 

FOREST 

Captain Marryat 

| WOODSTOCK 


|OLD ST. PAUL’S 


THE BLACK TULIP 
Alexandre Dumas 
OLD MORTALITY 


Sir Walter Scott 
| LORNA DOONE 
| R. D. Blackmore 
HENRY ESMOND 

W. M. Thackeray 


THE BRIDE OF tL AMMERMOOR 
Sir Walter Scott 
ROY 


PIRATE 
Walter Scott 


Sir 
HEART OF MIDLOTHIAN 
Sir Walter Scott 
DEERSLAYER 
Fenimore Cooper 


ROB 
THE 
THE 
THE 
THE 
THE 
WAVERLEY 

Walter Scott 


Sir 
THE MASTER OF ae ag ANTRAE 
L. Stevenson 


R. ts 


R. L. Stevenson 


Sir Walter Scott 


J. Fenimore Cooper 
PATHFINDER 


J, Fenimore Cooper 


KIDNAPED 
CATRIONA 
REDGAUNTLET 
Sir Walter Scott 
ANNALS OF THE PARISH 
John Galt | 
RUDGE 


BARNABY 
Charles Dickens | 
THE QUEEN’S NECKLACE 


Stevenson 


Rome in the time of Nero; early Christianity, 
A. D. 68 


A. D,*79. 


| 
° . 5. 
Italy; eruption of Mount Vesuvius, 


| Schiele Christianity in aang from 412. 


England at the time a ‘he. Noonan Chen, 
1066. 














Newbolt | 


Sir Walter Scott | 


Harrison Ainsworth | 


J. 
LAST OF THE MOHICANS | 


En; end the Ww elsh inaiialiags the time of ‘the 
Crusades, c. 1187. 
Palestine, time of Third Crusade, c. 1190. 


| England, 1194, 


time of Third Crusade, c. 


Sentand: time of Robert IIL; 4 ‘ee fight on the 
North Inch of Perth, 1396. 


Shed. times of Richard ‘IL. and Henry IV., 
late 14th and early 15th century. 

| England, the ‘“‘Wars of the Roses” 
York and Lancaster, from 1455. 
Holland, Germany, France, and Italy, 
1460 and 1480. 


between 


between 


France in the time of Louis XI., 1461-83. 


| Paris in the Middle Ages, 1482-83. 
| 


Scotland, time of James III. and James IV., c. 


Italy; ‘Florence in the time of Savonarola, 
1492-98. 

| England, time of Henry VIII. and Anne 
Boleyn, 1529-36. 

| Scottish Lowlands, time of Mary Queen of 


Scots, from about 1550. 
Sequel to the preceding; end of Queen Mary’s 
reign, 1567 


London, 1553-54; centered ’round Lady Jane 
Grey. 

England, court of Queen Elizabeth, c. 1565. 

French court life; the Masascre of St. Bar- 
tholomew, 1572. 

England, the West Indies, and the Spanish 
Main, 1575-88. 


Gents VI. 


| ade in ie reign i Sietas: t 
of Scotland), from 1603. 
France in . time of Louis XIII. and Riche- 


lieu, 1625-2 

A sequel to a preceding; time of Mazarin, 
1648-49, 

The Scottish Highlands, in the time of the 


Civil War in England, 1645. 


England, time of the Civil War, c. 1647. 


England, time of the Commonwealth; flight of 
Charles II., c. 1652. 

| London, time of the Plague and the Great Fire, 
1665-66. 

| Holland, time of the brothers De Witt, 1672-75 

Scotland, period of the Covenanters; Drumclog 
and Bothwell Bridge, 1679. 

Southwest England; the rebellion of Monmouth, 
1685. 


Period of enatiaeeniht s campaigns and aah. 
ite intrigues, 1692-1714. 
Scotland, in the reign of Queen Anne, 1702-14. 
Scotland and the Scottish Highlands; the Ja- 
cobite rebellion of 1715. 


Orkney and Shetland Islands; time about 1725 


1736. 
1740- 


Scotland; the Porteous Riots, Edinburgh, 

American colonies; life in the backwoods, 
45. 

American 
War, 1756-63. 

Sequel to the two ‘ie 
and Montcalm, 175 

Scotland and England, time of the Jacobite re- 
bellion of 174 

Scotland, India, a New York; 
the rebellion of 1745. 

Scotland, the time of unrest following 
Jacobite rebellion, from 1746. 

Sequel to the previous; Scotland and Holland, 
from 1751. 

| Scottish and English Border; 

| Prince Charles Edward Stuart, 

| Ayrshire, Scotland, from 1760. 


1780. 


colonies, during the Seven Years’ 


time of Wolfe 


period after 


the 


the last visit of 
1760. 


| London, the Gordon Riots, 


| France, the court of Lopis XVI., 1784-86. 


Alexandre Dumas | 
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Additional Book Reviews 


Church Administration 


Financial Recovery for the Local 
Church, by Julius Earl Crawford. Cokes- 
bury Press. 204 pages. $1.00. 

This volume was evidently planned for 
study groups in the churches of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in 
which Mr. Crawford has been a stew- 
ardship director of the board of lay 
activities. A very good book it is, too. 
He has presented the claims of steward- 
ship without urging the mythical, but 
questionable authority, of the tithe and 
he also concedes that the practices of 
the apostolic church could hardly be 
standard for the churches of today. 


This reviewer agrees with the em- 
phasis on division of authority. The min- 
ister cannot evade -his responsibility of 
leadership. Yet, lay participation is 
quite essential for financial success in 
the local church. Mr. Crawford through 
several chapters shows, in brief, plans 
which are working in successful churches, 
large and small. 


When he discusses accounting he em- 
phasizes proper precaution and system. 
Two people are to open all envelopes, 
money is to be deposited in bank de- 
pository as soon as possible, proper state- 
ments are to be made. 

The continued reference to the larger 
work of the denomination and the king- 
dom classifies it as a book with a sec- 
tarian purpose. But as most preachers 
will be interested in tne success of their 
denominational work as well as that of 
the local church this strengthens rather 
than detracts from the work. It is a 
valuable bit of work and should have a 
large circulation. W. H. L. 


Religious Education 


Friends at Work, by Elsie Ball. The 
Methodist Book Concern. 184 pages. 
$1.00. 

This volume is one of a cooperative 
series of vacation school texts. It is 
planned especially for pupils 9, 10, and 
11 years of age. 

The book contains three units, one 
called “Friends in the Community,” one 
called “Friends in Far Lands Working 
Together,” and one called “Friends 
Around the World.” “A unit of work, 





A Matehless 


Song Book 


Aflame with the Spirit 
of POWER! 


Written out of deep spiritual con- 
viction, these hymns of Devotion, 
Atonement, Second Coming, Bible, 
Invitation, Consecration, etc., in- 
cluding a large selection of chil- 
dren’s songs, choir numbers and 
solos have won world-wide recog- 
nition as voicing the hunger and 
aspiration of the human heart. 
Fresh song books stir new interest. 


You can secure them easily with the 
Tabernacle Budget Saving Plan. 


New Books for 1,000 Churches 


In eighteen months more than a thou- 
sand churches have secured “Tabernacle 
Hymns Number Three’ without adding 
a penny to their budget obligations. With 
prompt action you can do the same. 


This matchless collection of Standard 
and Gospel Hymns is everywhere the 
“choice of live churches.” 


Coupon brings you details of "unique 
Budget Saving Plan aad returnable sample 
copy. 


‘ABERNAC| F 


PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
324-A N. Waller Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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NUMBER TDREE 





PRESENT LOW PRICES 
Silk Cloth, title gold em- 
bossed, $50.00 per 100. 
Durable paper covers, 
$32.50 per 100, not pre- 
paid. Orchestrated, 11 
instruments in 8 volumes, 
$16.00 not prepaid; single 
vols., $2.25, postpaid. 


TABERNACLE PUBLISHING CO. 


324-A North Waller Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Please send returnable sample of ‘Tabernacle Hymns 
Number Three” and details of Budget Saving Plan. 


Official 
MAME nccccecccccccccccvccccccceses 11@. .cccccccccece 
AMIE cn bicdcccccdéceseccccedwesccecesaccvbasdoceease 
Church 
& Denom. ....cceccccccccccccccveccvecesssssesseesess 
Paste. .ccsccccccccccescccce GU iccccdccsencocveese 





as developed in this manual, consists of 
a series of worth-while activities and 
related experiences centered around some 
special interests, problems, and needs of 
the pupils and planned to attain 
well-formulated objectives in religious 
growth.” 


Unit one would provide enough mate- 
rial for a two weeks school. For a five 
weeks school the whole book might be 
used. Inexperienced vacation school 
workers will find in this book in great 
detail suggestions as to just what to do 
and how to do it. J. E. R. 








Century A. D | Title and Author 


*NINETY-THREE 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES 
18th Charles Dickens 


Period and Background 


London and Paris; the time of the French 
Revolution, from 1789. 
France, La Vendée; the period of the Revo- 





Victor Hugo} lution, 1793. 


MIDSHIPMAN EASY 


Captain Marryat| of the French War, 1793. 





19th | VANITY FAIR 
LES MISERABLES 


| The British navy; the blockade of Toulon, time 





England and Belgium; the campaign of Water- 
. 


W. M. Thackeray loo, 181 


France after the Revolutionary Wars, 1815-32. 


Victor Hugo 


SHIRLEY 


Yorkshire, England, at the time of the Indus- 


Charlotte Bronté trial Revolution. 


| CONINGSBY 
| 
HARD TIMES 


England at the time of the Reform Bill, 1832. 


Benjamin Disraeli 


| England during the new age of machinery. 


Charles Dickens | 


ALTON LOCKE 


England at the time of the Chartists. 


Charles Kingsley 


YEAST 


Social conditions in England in the early 19th 


Charles Kingsley century. 


UNCLE TOM’S CABIN 


GEOFFREY HAMLYN 


Sketch of American Negro slave life, about 


Harriet Beecher Stowe| 1850. 


| Settlers’ life in New South Wales, about 1850. 


Henry Kingsley | 





_. *List is published by courtesy Thomas Nelson & Sons, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. Any 
title listed may be secured from this company at 60c each. 


Administering the Young People’s De- 
partment of the Local Church, by Cecil 
Daniel Smith. The Pilgrim Press. 219 
pages. 85 cents. 

Churches are coming to see the wis- 
dom of unifying or correlating their 
various young people’s organizations in- 
to the young people’s department of the 
church. This young people’s depart- 
ment may have a Sunday school di- 
vision, a society division, a world friend- 
ship division and other week day clubs. 

This new book tells how to manage a 
young people’s department. Some of the 
chapters are entitled, “Finding and 
Training Leaders,” “What Organization 
Is Needed?,” “The Problem of Several 
Organizations,” “Meeting the Needs of 
Special Groups,” “Relationships Beyond 
the Local Church.” 

It is almost inevitable that a volume 
in this field should overlap other books 
in its discussion, but as a whole the 
book fills a field of its own and should 
have a place in every modern church 
school library. J. E. R. 


THE UPWARD LOOK 

I once saw a man spreading his prayer 
mat in a dark corner under a stairway 
and prostrating himself in prayer there 
with his face to the floor. The stairway 
led to the sunlight and the open vista 
above. But his face was to the ground, 
contemplating the joys that Allah would 
grant him in heaven. 





WITHOUT COMPROMISE 
To know what you prefer, instead of 
saying Amen to what the world tells you 
you ought to prefer, is to have kept your 
soul alive. —R. L. Stevenson. 
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IS RELIGION AN ESCAPE? 


Religion itself has sometimes appeared 
unto men as such an “escape.” The 
Marxian slogan, “Religion is the opiate 
of the people,” has a limited justification 
in some of its debased expressions. Re 
ligion has sometimes served as a senti- 
mental salve to cover open sores which 
cried out for healing. It has occasion- 
ally offered men a comportable ark 
where devotees might sing “Safe in the 
Arms of Jesus.” It is true that religion 
calls for the smoking of the peace pipe, 
bringing true reconciliation unto men 
and cooling hatred and strife. It should 
never furnish an opium pipe, lulling men 
to sleep amid sin and wrong. 

The religion which Jesus lived had no 
kinship to a soporific. He said, “I came 
to cast fire upon the earth; and what do 
I desire, if it is already kindled?” The 
Man who refused a narcotic drink which 
was offered to him as he was being 
nailed to the cross never sponsored a 
drink of forgetfulness. As Paul reports 
the communion cup, his words were, 
“This do as oft as ye drink it, in remem- 
brance of me.” The world may say, 
“Drink and forget;’’ Jesus said, “Drink 
and remember.” 

Clarence T. Craig in We Have An Al- 
tar; The Abingdon Press. 

POWER OF LAUGHTER 

Let us lift up our voices and laugh, 
laugh with hearty laughter. Let us 
laugh at idols of every description. 
Laughter must be our weapon in over- 
throwing vanities of any and every kind. 

The idols of Greece fell before Aris- 
tides’ laughter. The idols of Rome were 
made valueless before the laughter of 
Lucian. Before Cervantes’ laughter the 
knights of feudalism were treated like 
somnambulists walking about with tin 
pan on their heads. Before the laughter 
of Voltaire the position of the auto- 
cratic class in France was undermined 
and a new age came to the birth. 

Laugh! Laugh boisterously! Weeping 
is one device, but laughter is another re- 
source. Laughter is the outcome of 
violent change. Let him laugh who 
wants to break up the status quo. Dante 
caused the world to smile and laid the 
foundations for a great religious refor- 
mation. Laugh! Laugh! Laugh at those 
who worship the host of intrenched idols 
of our day, idols in whom there is no 
help! More powerful by far than the 
pistol, mightier by much than dynamite 
is the power of laughter. 

Kagawa’s Meditations, Quoted in Kag- 
awa by William Axling; Harper and 
Brothers. 


CARELESS WITH SPIRITUAL 
TREASURE 

It is often difficult to get men to be- 
gin to follow Christ. But having begun, 
how careless they often are in the 
guarding of the wealth that they pro- 
fess to have found in him! We are des- 


perately afraid to endanger our material 
wealth. But too often we treat with ab- 
solute carelessness our spiritual treasure. 
I went on one occasion to see the crown 
jewels of the British Empire. I was im- 
pressed by how closely they were 





Paul F. Boller 


guarded. They were in the London 
Tower. There was a company of soldiers 
on guard about the sturdy walls of this 
building whose headgear alone was 
enough to strike terror into a more 
dauntless heart than mine. There were 
more guards within the Tower. There 
was the further protection of heavy iron 
gratings. Then there was that invisible 
guard, electricity, that would have 
burned any intruder into a cinder. How 
careful we are with our material treas- 
ure, and how careless with that which 
is spiritual! This is true because we do 
not quite believe what Jesus said as to 
the value of the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Clovis G. Chappell in Sermons from 
the Parables; Cokesbury Press. 


MORAL DEMANDS OF 
CHRISTIANITY 


Religion, with its promise of help from 
supernatural sources, has offered solace 
to hard-pressed souls through many cen- 
turies, but no sooner does man turn to 
religion than he discovers that its re- 
quirements are difficult and exact, with 
the result that millions of moderns who 
do not have the courage to attempt self- 
management have turned aside to cults 
and sects that offer help on easier terms. 
It is said that a woman once called on 
the great Phillips Brooks, telling him 
that she had just returned from the 
Orient with a new religion which was to 





Here’s a clean year, 
A white year. 
Reach your hand and take it. 


You are 
The builder, 
And one one else can make it. 


See what it is 
That waits here, 
Whole and new; 


It’s not a year only, 
But a world 
For you! 


—Mary Carolyn Davies. 











transform the world, “How did you get 
through the customs office?” inquired 
the great preacher. “Why, Doctor 
Brooks, you do not understand,” the 
woman exclaimed. “This is a new re- 
ligion and certainly the customs office 


has no interest in any such thing.” “Oh, 
I see,” the good man answered; “it has 
no duty connected with it.” The thing 


that makes Christianity unpopular with 
multitudes of people is the moral de- 
mands it makes upon the individual. 

Roy L. Smith in Suburban Christians; 
Harper & Brothers. 

A BRIDGE OF LOVE 

Out of the early life of Agassiz comes 
this human interest story. One day he 
was crossing the ice-covered lake near 
his home, in company with his younger 
brother. Their mother was watching 
them from the window. Suddenly she 
realized that the boys were approaching 
a gap in the ice. She became alarmed 
for their safety. When the rent was 
reached, to her surprise, the older boy 
spanned the opening with his body and 
made a human bridge across which his 
brother could go in safety. 

Across the gap which separates the 
earthly church, making ineffective her 
progress of service in the world, must be 
thrown a bridge of love. Not through 
efficiency programs, high pressure sell- 
ing evangelistic campaigns, increased 
material equipment or larger budgets 
will the Kingdom of God be established 
upon the earth. It can only be accom- 
plished when the church is united by 
love. 

Rev. W. H. Freda in Contemporary 
Religious Thinking; Falcon Press. 
IGNORED RESOURCES 

When oil was discovered in Oklahoma, 
two decades or more ago, a New York 
newspaper sent reporter to write up the 
story. Among other things he told of an 
unusually productive well that had been 
sunk on the former property of an 
elderly couple, who had emigrated from 
North Carolina and taken up this land 
when it had been opened for settlement, 
and had eked out a scanty livelihood by 
farming. One day some men had come 
along and asked the woman for a drink 
from her well. She had been a little 
surprised to see them take some of the 
water away in a bottle. Later they had 
returned and made an offer for the farm 
which seemed liberal and was accepted. 
A pipe was driven down between the 
house and barn, and the quantity of the 
flow of oil was the talk of the neighbor- 
hood. The reporter told of seeing the 
old man and his wife leaning on a fence, 
watching the operation of the well, and 
of overhearing the woman say to her 
husband: “To think that we slaved here 
for years, and all this was at our door- 
step, and we never knew it.” 

God, who means everything to those 
who trust him, is accessible to all men, 
eagerly waiting to give us the fullness 
of his life; but it is tragically possible 
to be preoccupied with other things, 
unaware of him, and to spend our days 
in poverty-stricken godlessness. 

Henry Sloane Coffin in What Men Are 
Asking; Cokesbury Press. 
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Cake without Frosting 
A Story for Children 


By William Hermann 


in the living room when the door 
bell rang. George looked out. 
“It’s Mrs. Carter,” he said. 

“Probably wants to borrow something,” 
said Helen. ‘Don’t go to the door.” 

“We might as well go,’ said George. 
“She knows we are here. Mother always 
tells her when she goes away. She thinks 
that she’s supposed to keep track of us.” 

“Hump,” said his sister. “Well let her 
in,” 

George went to the door. 

“Oh, George,” said Mrs. Carter. “I 
was just making a cake. Now I have it 
ready for the frosting, but I have no 
pulverized sugar. Do you suppose that 
your mother has some which I could 
borrow until tomorrow.” 

“TI don’t know,” said George. 
ask Helen.” — 

“We will look it up, Mrs. Carter,” said 
Helen. “If there is any I will have 
George bring it right over to you.” 

The children went to look. There on 
the shelf was a full box which had been 
unopened. 

“Would mother want her to take 
that?” asked George. 

“Probably. Mother is always generous 
in that way. But I don’t see why we 
should stop our game to take the sugar 


| ne and George were playing 


“T will 


to her. She can send Bobbie to the 
store and get it. It wouldn’t take him 
long.” 

“What shall we tell her?” asked 
George. 


“You go and tell her that we cannot 
find any. We think that mother must 
have used it yesterday.” 


So George went and told the neighbor. 





“That’s too bad,” said Mrs. Carter. | 
“Bobbie is away and I cannot get hold | 


of him. 
have to wait.” 

George went back home. 
his sister were again busy with their 


play. 


I guess that the cake will just | 


Soon he and | 


In a half hour the door bell again was 


ringing. 


“Its Mrs. Carter, again,” said George. | 


“Oh, dear, what does she want to bor- 
row, now?” said Helen. 

George went to the door. This time 
Mrs. Carter did not wish to borrow. On 
a plate she had two big pieces of newly 


-baked cake. 


“T have been thinking of you two chil- 
dren,” she said. 
mother would be late getting back. Sol 
thought that you might like this new 
cake. I wish it were better. It would 
have been if I had not forgotten that I 
was out of pulverized sugar. 
will have to eat it without the frosting.” 


“I knew that your. | 


Now you | 


The children thanked her and went to | 


the kitchen table to enjoy the cake. 

“It is good cake,” said George, “but 
it would have been better if it had been 
frosted.” 

“And it would have been frosted if we 
had not been so hoggish,” said his sis- 
ter. “But who ever thought that she 
was making the cake for us.” 

“T guesS’ that that is the way with 
many things,” said George. “When you 
do not help other people you are really 
hurting yourself.” 

Cast your bread upon the waters . 

It will return to you. 





SPIRITUAL COMPANIONSHIPS 


A poor German schoolmaster, we are 
told, who lived in a humble house in a 
small village, carved over his doorway 
this proud inscription: “Dante, Moliére, 
and Goethe live here.” That schoolmas- 
ter had learned the secret that the rich- 
ness of life lies in one’s spiritual com- 
panionships. 

Turn, now, to a Christian like Paul 
and hear him say, “I live; yet not I, but 
Christ liveth in me.” Unfortunately we 
have frozen words like that into theology. 
We have stiffened them into dogma until 
the life has gone out of them. If a 
schoolmaster can say that Dante and 
Moliére and Gothe live with him, why 
cannot a man say that Christ lives in 
him? Why must we dry the reality of 
an experience which at first was so 
fresh, genuine and transforming? 

Harry Emerson Fosdick in The Hope 
of the World; Harper & Brothers. 


THE NEED OF LOVE AND FAITH 


A few days ago I read two striking 
utterances. One is from that brilliant 
skeptic, Bertrand Russell. He says: “If 
existing knowledge were used and tested, 
we could bring the millennium in a gen- 
eration.” Then very wistfully, I think, 
ke adds: “But none of this can come 
about without Love. The knowledge 
exists; the lack of Love prevents its be- 
ing applied.” And it is another sophis- 
ticate, James Branch Cabell, who says: 


“Man alone of all the animals can 
acquire a trait by assuming, in defiance 


of reason, that he already possesses it— 


for man alone of all the animals plays 
the ape to his dreams.” Man alone can 
ape his dreams. That means only man 
has the strange and sublime power of 
creative faith. Could anything be said 
more effectively than the utterances of 


these two men as to the need of the | 


world for love and faith? But love 
and faith are the very essence of true 
religion. Without religion they do not 
flourish. 

William H. Boddy in Christian Cen- 
tury Pulpit, January, 1933; The Christian 
Century Press. 


REPEATING CHRIST’S LIFE 


Hendrick Willem Van Loon asks: “But 
why imagine what Jesus would do?” In 


faith Van Loon answers his own ques- | 
tion: “He is here, walking the streets | 


in many a human form. If those who 


call themselves his true disciples will | 
walk in his steps as he commanded, it | 


is not too much to imagine a new world 


which in the near future will not be 


nominally but truly Christian.” 
Van Loon is right. 


Despite our secu- | 


lar order and not a few heathen ideals, | 


men are found who are repeating the 


life of Christ in modern times. 


James H. Franklin in The Never Fail- 


ing Light; Missionary Education Move- 
ment. 





Teach with 
Vivid Pictures 


ICTURES make vivid and lasting im- 

pressions on youthful Bible students’ 
minds, ‘That is why teaching Bible class- 
es with lantern slides and a B & L Balop- 
ticon is so universally successful. 

Then, too, one of these projectors can 
be used for other church activities. Rec- 
ords show that the interest is increased— 
the understanding is bettered and even 
attendance numbers have grown. 

Let us tell you which B & L Balopti- 
con is best suited for your needs. Write 
for complete catalog to Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co., 694 St. Paul Street, Roches- 
ter, NAY, 


BAUSCH € LOMB 











Dietz Communion Service 





Noiseless and Sanitary. The Peer of Services 
for a Quarter Century 


Dietz ‘‘ON TIME” Emblems 


Beautiful —Dignified—Economical. Now the 
Standard Reward Emblem of thousands of 
Sunday Schools throughout the land. 





A yearly Rolled Gold Enameled Pin with 
interchangeable numerals from 1 up to 50 
years and four quarterly emblems. 


Write for Free Samples and Catalogue. 
Church and Sunday School Records 
Fund Raising Novelties 
Collection Plates and Baskets 
Duplex Offering Envelopes 
Secretaries’ and Treasurers’ 
Records for 1934 


Start the year right with the Proper 
Equipment that is simple and efficient 


WM. H. DIETZ 
20 E. Randolph St., Chicago 
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Beautiful Christian Hymns, 
| Songs and Choruses 


| in book called SONGS OF GROVE 
| AND TEMPLE. For Evangelism 








| 
_ and Young People’s Work. 15c | 
| singly, discount in 100 lots. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE | 


(Give Name of Church—Mention 
this paper) 


| 
_ HALL-MACK COMPANY | 
| 2047 Arch St. Philadelphia, Pa. | 














“EXCELLOGRAPH” 
PRINTS FROM 
STENCILS 





1000 PRINTED 
COPIES PER HOUR 


EXCELLOGRAPHS AND SUPPLIES 
“EXCELLOGRAPH DELUXE” prints (repro- 
duces) ANYTHING Typewritten, Penned, Drawn 
or Traced. Prints in colors. Prints 25 copies per 
minute. INSIDE INKING. LOWEST PRICED 
OPEN DRUM MACHINE ON MARKET. IN- 
VESTIGATE “EXCELLOGRAPH.” Folder, Work 
Samples, Testimonials Free. 


Pittsburgh Typewriter & Supply Co. 
Suite 515 PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















MINISTERS 


You cannot afford to be without adequate 
protection against the expenses caused by 
sickness, accident, and death—especially since 
The Ministers Protective Society will gladly 
provide you with this protection AT COST. 
Ministers and their wives, sons, and daugh- 
ters are eligible for this protection. Write 
for details today 


The Ministers Protective Society 
Box 334 Meadville, Pennsylvania 

















Insist on the ORIGINAL. Thirty- 
four Years’ Supremacy. Never 
equalled. Condensed Thought. Digest 
and Text of Lesson. Attendance 
Record. Other Features. 
Flexible Binding. 35c Postpaid. 


FLEMING H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Country Church Challenge 
(Continued from page 194) 


the State and the nation. This is not 
saying that there is not need of church- 
es in the great cities, nor denying that 
they have a great work to do; it is sim- 
ply pointing out that in the performance 
of the work they are greatly handicapped 
by the social conditions and that the 
minister who supposes that his influence 
is sure to be extended by removal to a 
bigger city does not quite comprehend 
the situation.” Our friend Hewitt would 
say “Amen” to these views. 


Some ministers contend that country 
pastors are penalized because they are 
in the country. This may have been 
true years ago but Vermont’s knight of 
the far country would vigorously deny 
that it is true today. Salaries have been 
improved, most country towns have doc- 
tors, adequate schools, libraries and 
roads. To be sure some villages have 
more books and better roads than others 
but in the main rural life has greatly 
improved in the past twenty-five years. 
Dr. Hewitt states, and I fully agree with 
him, that a man’s work will be recog- 
nized no matter where he serves. More 
and more are denominational officials 
recognizing the worth of men who toil 
far from the beaten track. The country 
minister is coming into his own as never 
before. Witness, for example, the num- 
ber of books that have come forth from 
the printing presses dealing with the 
work of the rural church. Every year 
sees the list extend. Consider, too, the 
conferences that are now an annual 
event in almost every section of the 
country, conferences where the prob- 
lems peculiar to the cross-roads meeting 
house are discussed and more adequate 
plans effected. Certainly no one can 
complain that the village pastor is being 
neglected in this respect. 


Village Church Offers Big Job 


Hewitt has little patience with the 
man who says he does not want to stay 
in the country because he wants a full 
sized job. Even the smallest rural 
charge, in his opinion, calls forth all the 
mental resources a man may have. If 
you have a small church, says the Plain- 
field pastor, the thing to do is to culti- 
vate the field intensively and thus make 
it a large one. Our Lord did not think 
it beneath his dignity to minister to the 
simple fisher folk who studded the tiny 
villages along the shores of Galilee. He 
glorified in the task of bringing the 
bread of life to the obscure sons of toil. 
Is the servant above his Master? The 
rural worker is in the genuine Apostolic 
succession since God has but one Son 
and He made Him a country minister. 
The thing for him to do then, insists 
Dr. Hewitt, is to magnify his task. 


If he is true to himself, his people 
and his Master, when he comes to the 
end of his pilgrimage he will not say 
“vanity, vanity, all is vanity,” rather 
will he thank God that He appointed 
him in the world to a service which, 
as Robert W. Dale was fond of saying, 
is the most perfect preparation for the 
larger life, the loftier activities, the ever- 
lasting glory of the world to come. 


After twenty-five years of service at 
Plainfield, at the last session of the 
Vermont Conference, this knight of the 
far country retired from the active min- 
istry of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
From now on he is to confine himself 
to his work as chairman of the State 


Board of Education, writing, lecturing 
and preaching. “I’ve given up my 
charge,” he told me, “but I haven't 
given up preaching.” And Hewitt never 
will until at last he comes to the end 
of the journey. 





GRATITUDE 

“Do you gite thanks for this? or that?” 
No. God be thanked I am not grateful 

In that cold calculating way, with bles- 
sings ranked 

As one, two, three, and four—that would 
be hateful. 


I only know that every day brings good 
above my poor deserving; 

I only feel that in the road of Life true 
Love 

Is leading me along and never swerving. 


Whatever gifts and mercies to my lot 
may fall, I would not measure 

As worth a certain price in praise, or 
great or small; 

But take and use them all with simple 
pleasure. 


For when we gladly eat our daily bread, 
we bless The Hand that feeds us; 
And when we tread the road of Life in 

cheerfulness, 
Our very heart-beats praise the Love 
that leads us. —Henry Van Dyke. 





IN SPITE OF RESTRICTIONS 


Dr. Trudeau never regained the health 
and the opportunities which tuberculosis 
snatched from him, but—though im- 
prisoned in the Adirondacks—he did find 
satisfaction, friendships, and innumer- 
able chances to help others. How it 
heartens us to read the confession he 
made at the end of a hard but a singu- 
larly happy and effective life! “As I look 
back on my life tuberculosis looms up as 
an ever-present and relentless foe. It 
robbed me of my dear ones, and brought 
me my first great sorrows. It shattered 
my health when I was young and strong, 
and relegated me to this remote region 
where ever since I have seen its wither- 
ing blight laid on those about me. And 
yet the struggle with tuberculosis has 
brought me experiences which I would 
not exchange for the wealth of the In- 
dies.” There spoke a man who had 
discovered one of the most significant 
facts about life—the fact that restric- 
tions, no matter how permanent or how 
inexplicable, cannot rob a man of the 
possibility of winning happiness, or take 
from him the chance to make himself 
a blessing to others. 

James Gordon Gilkey in Managing 
One’s Self; The Macmillan Company. 


GETTING AFTER WAR 


One must begin far back if he would 
stop war. There comes to mind one of 
the most involved and droll sentences I 
ever heard spoken. It was in the Cats- 
kills in the early summer, on a beauti- 
ful warm evening. A small lad suddenly 
appeared, waving a smudge, from which 
issued a cloud of pungent and unpleas- 
ant smoke. Someone called, “Jimmy, 
why are you using that smudge? There 
aren’t any mosquitoes.” “No,” an- 
swered Jimmy. “But I’m smoking the 
mosquitoes before they come, so they 
will stay away when they get here.” We 
may express it more clearly, but our task 
is there pictured. We must get after war 
before it comes. 

William P. Merril in Sermon, The 
Christian Century Pulpit; The Chris- 
tian Century Press. 
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A Litany of Gratitude 


HE following service, arranged by 
Rev. H. F. Siemsen, was used in the 
Bethany Evangelical Church, High- 
land Park, Illinois, in commemoration 
of the debt liquidation. The program in- 
cluded the burning of the mortgage 
which had harassed the church for 


many years. 


SERVICE OF GRATITUDE 


Bishop: We come into Thy presence 
this day, O God, to give expression to the 
joy and gratitude that exists in our 
hearts. We feel profoundly grateful to 
Thee, for the wonderful way in which 
Thou hast helped us and led us to the 
great achievement of this hour. We 
thank Thee, we praise Thee, and we 
honor Thy name, that on this day it is 
possible for us to burn the mortgage of 
this Church. 

People: With gratitude to Thee, O 
Lord, we burn this mortgage. 

Bishop: In the burning of these docu- 
ments this day, we not only become ex- 
ceedingly conscious of the fact that this 
Church is now entirely free of all its 
indebtedness and obligation; but we also 
become exceedingly conscious of the fact 
that this is but a symbol of what Thou 
hast done for our hearts many centu- 
ries ago, when Thou didst give Thine 
only begotten Son, Jesus Christ, to pay 
the debt of our life. Through the pay- 
ment of our spiritual debts, it is possi- 
ble for each of us this day to enjoy free- 
dom from, sin and liberty of soul. It is 
for all this that Thou hast done and for 
all that Thou art doing, that we lift our 
grateful hearts to Thee, O God. 

People: With the burning symbol be- 
fore our eyes, O Lord, and gratefulness 
in our heart, we burn this mortgage. 

Bishop: We thank Thee, O Lord, for 
the way in which Thy spirit led us to 
the good friends, who did so much to 
make this event possible. We thank Thee 
that Thy spirit moved their hearts to 
give so generously and so liberally of the 
gifts with which Thou hast blessed 
them. We are grateful to Thee for such 
expressions of interest in Thy Kingdom. 
Even though these good friends wish to 
have their identity withheld, we know, 
O Lord, that Thou knowest them, and 
we pray that Thy richest blessings may 
be showered upon them. May they ever 
be conscious of Thy nearness and of Thy 


presence. May their soul, this very mo-* 


ment, overflow with joy because of what 
they have been able to do. May they 
have the happy privilege of seeing many 
souls born into Thy Kingdom because 
of the gift they have made. 

People: With gratitude in our hearts 
for these generous friends, O Lord, we 
burn this mortgage. 

Bishop: We are also grateful, O Lord, 
for the many other friends who shared 
in helping us attain the goals that were 
set before us. We realize that without 
the help of friends it would have been 
impossible for us to have attained the 
conditions of the larger gift. Thus we 
thank Thee for all who gave of their 
thought, and their time, and their sub- 
stance to make possible this achieve- 
ment. 

People: With gratitude to all who have 
given thought, time and substance, we 
burn this mortgage. 

Bishop: Then too, O Lord, we are 
grateful to the Illinois Conference, The 
General Missionary Society, and the 
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Board of Church Extension of The 
Evangelical Church; for their counsel, 
for their financial aid, and for the loans 
which they extended during our time 
of need. With their wise leadership and 
through their help we have come to this 
great day of rejoicing. 

People: We are grateful for all organ- 
izations in the Church that have made 
it possible for us to burn this mortgage. 

Bishop: And now, O Lord, accept the 
gifts and sacrifices that we have made, 
we have given them as an offering of 
love for the extension of Thy Kingdom. 
Continue to use them for the salvation 
of souls and the strengthening of be- 
lievers. We pray according to Thy good 
pleasure that Thou wilt fill our hearts 
with joy and spiritual power, so that we 
may become more useful in spreading 
Thy word to the ends of the earth. 

People: In this spirit of consecration, 
O God, we burn this mortgage. 

Bishop: In this spirit of appreciation 
and consecration, O Lord, we reaffirm 
the dedication of this house of worship. 
We consecrate it and ourselves to the 
Holy Task of building Thy Kingdom on 
earth. We pray, O Lord, that in this 
place Thy Word may ever be spoken in 
its fulness and its power. Grant that 
the Childhood, Youth and Aged who 
gather here from time to time may be 
led into an experience of vital Godliness, 
through the channels of Preaching, 
Evangelism, Religious Education and 
Worship. 

People: To this purpose we reaffirm 
the dedication of this Church. 

Bishop: We reaffirm the dedication 
of this building to the task of creating 
good will and fellowship toward our fel- 
lowmen and love and loyalty to Thee 
The Father, The Son and The Holy 
Spirit. 

People: To this purpose we reaffirm 





the dedication of this building and in 
the name of The Father, The Son and 
The Holy Spirit we now burn this mort- 
gage. 


GOD LOVES ME 

A man asked a friend of his, “Do you 
ever- read your Bible?” “Yes, but I get 
no benefit from it, because, to tell you 
the truth, I do not feel that I love God.” 
“Neither did I,” answered the other, “but 
God loved me.” The answer so affected 
his friend that it was as if he had been 
lifted into the skies. It opened his eyes 
to the truth that it is not how much I 
feel love to God but the great fact that 
God loves me that matters, and that I 
am to respond to.” 

John W. McLennan in A New Guide 
to Christian Discipleship; Fleming H. 
Revell Company. 





THE MEANING OF FRIENDSHIP 

We are familiar with the story of the 
friendship between Joseph Severn and 
John Keats. Severn was an artist at 
the beginning of his career. When Keats, 
already marked for death, begged Severn 
to accompany him to Rome, the young 
artist turned aside from his own natural 
ambitions and went. With rare devo- 
tion he nursed the dying poet through 
months of suffering, and finally laid him 
in his grave. Unconscious of his per- 
sonal sacrifice he wrote: “The advan- 
tages I have received by knowing Keats 
are double and treble any I could have 
won by any other occupation.” Had it 
not been for the faithfulness of Severn 
we should have known nothing of the 
pathos of that closing tragedy which at- 
tracted the attention of the world to the 
poet’s genius. 

W. A. Cameron in Jesus and the Ris- 
ing Generation; Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. 


















































I have been born, reared and trained 
in a given denomination. I have been 
a pastor in that denomination for five 
years. I have been approached by a 
church of another denomination to en- 
ter its ministry. The position offered 
is only a little better, financially and 
otherwise, than the one I now have. 
What do you think about changing from 
one denomination to another? 


There is no question that the situa- 
tion you face is one which is increas- 
ingly common for young ministers. Men 
pass much more easily from one com- 
munion to another than they formerly 
did. In certain communions almost half 
of the men in their pastorates have 
come from other denominations. Obvi- 
ously, therefore, it is not an uncommon 
or an impossible thing. * 

There are two important matters to 
be considered. The first is the one of 
conviction. Certain denominations are 
so close together in their general points 
of view and their customs that the ques- 
tions of conviction do not enter in to 
any large extent; a man might easily 
be pastor in either one or the other of 
the communions. In others of the de- 
nominations the convictions along cer- 
tain lines vary quite decidedly, in which 
case a man would have to decide for 
himself how much his own convictions 
actually restrained him from changing. 
It is impossible for me to lay down any 
general principle which would apply to 
a specific case. 

There is a second area, however, which 
as I have watched it bulks very large, 
though it may not seem to a young 
minister so important before he takes 
the step as it will after the step has 
been taken. I refer to the friendships, 
comradeships and contacts which he has 
built up in his boyhood, in his college 
and seminary days, with friends, fellow 
students, and acquaintances. These con- 
tacts represent one of the very valuable 
assets in the minister’s life. More than 
in most other professions, his references 
must come from those who know him. 
This is particularly true in congrega- 
tionally governed denominations. The 
more people who know him, and know 
him favorably, the better off he is. Fur- 
thermore, one of the great joys in a min- 
ister’s life is the contact with his old 
friends. Anyone who attends the min- 
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Albert W. Beaven 


isterial gathering in a state convention 
or one of national proportions, and no- 
tices the satisfaction which the minister 
gains from meeting men whom he con- 
tacts only that once in the year, appre- 
ciates what I mean. When a man, 
through his college and seminary days, 
has become acquainted with a large 
number of men who are going to be 
ministers in his denomination during his 
lifetime; has established his connection 
with a college group and a college fac- 
ulty and with a seminary faculty and 
student body, he has acquired relation- 
ships which should be tremendously im- 
portant for the rest of his life. The full 
value of these contacts, however, is avail- 
able to him largely if he remains with 
the groups where those contacts are 
likely to be renewed. On the other 
hand, if he steps entirely out of that 
denomination, the likelihood of his be- 
ing able either to continue or to make 
use ‘of those contacts is reduced to a 
very small percentage of what it would 
have been on the other basis. 


Many a man who has attempted this 
has, I think, realized only too late how 
much he had lost by practically aban- 
doning the friends and acquaintances 
that he had accumulated up to twenty- 
five or thirty years of age and starting 
in again in a new group to make his 
way. While this does not need to be a 
determinative factor, in the sense that 
it is final, no man ought to change his 
denomination without weighing it for 
what it is worth. 


over 
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Another element enters in, in some 
cases. If a man who has fully entered 
upon the ministry in a given denomina- 
tion leaves it to enter another, he is al- 
ways likely to be under a bit of sus- 
picion in his old group, and tends to be 
looked upon for some time as an inter- 
loper in the new group. True, this grad- 
ually subsides, but it is not to be ig- 
nored. This feeling of the new group 
is accentuated today because of the fact 
that the number of men within each 
group who are already out of work and 
seeking any position that is vacant, is 
quite large. 


I write to ask the method or system 
you use in preparing your addresses or 
sermons. I notice that you speak with 
practically no notes, and yet seem to 
have the matter in mind so that you 
present it in an orderly and _ logical 
fashion. 


I suppose every public speaker works 
out his own system by the method of 
trial and error. I find, myself, that I 
make very little use of notes after I 
once start speaking; on the other hand, 
I feel quite lost if I do not have notes 
on the desk. It has always been my 
custom, therefore, to work out quite ful- 
ly and write down notes indicating an 
orderly treatment of the subject that I 
am to present. I do not write an ad- 
dress out in full, except on rare occa- 
sions. I write it in outline, with main 
points and sub-heads. I do not find it 
difficult to photograph these notes upon 
my mind, so that when I once get to 
speaking the development of the thought 
that I have noted on the page comes 
naturally to me as I speak. I suppose 
that if I had developed some other sys- 
tem, and used it, it might operate as 
well. I cannot memorize an address, 
but I can memorize a written outline in 
notes, to the extent which makes my 
address a very near reproduction of the 
line of thought jotted down on paper. 


I take it also that an outline that 
follows the ordinary development of the 
subject is much easier to memorize than 
one that does not. If a man’s mind 
has once gone over a certain mental 
trail, it is likely to follow that trail 
when it returns to the matter again. 
It is a good deal like laying the rail: 
which the train is later to come 


If a man has a main point which he 


| is developing, it is natural to have three 
| or four sub-points which he is present- 


ing in connection with it. The ordinary 


| method, within each sub-point, I think, 
| is to present the facts, and then illumine 
| them by illustration or 
| emotion, so 


appeal to the 
as to make them live. It 


seems to me perfectly natural, too, to 


| realize that the speech should lead the 


hearer to take up this course of action. 


| It should, therefore, have definite sug- 


Rent Religious or Entertain-| 


The Fighting C | 
ae Fighting Cub, 7 Reel! jo2q up to them, bring them as close 


gestions upon which people can lay hold; 
it should present the arguments which 


to life as possible, through illustration, 
and kindle the will to vital approval of 
Any 
system that I have is simply the at- 
tempt to apply these principles in pub- 
lic speech. 
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Installation of a Methodist 
Minister 


N connection with the appointment of 

Dr. Oscar Thomas Olson and Albert 

J. E. Manton as pastors of the Ep- 

worth-Euclid Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Cleveland, Ohio, a service of 
installation and recognition was held. 
This installation of a Methodist minister 
is rather a novel feature. We feel that 
it may establish a precedent which will 
become more and more a part of 
Methodist life. The full order of the 
service follows herewith. 


The Organ Prelude— 
The Processional Hymn 
“God of Grace and God of Glory” 
Regent Square 
The Call to Worship 
The Rev. W. W. Dieterich, D.D., 
District Superintendent of the 
Cleveland District 
THE MINISTER: The Lord is nigh 
unto them that call upon Him in 
truth. 
THE PEOPLE: Our help is in the 
Name of the Lord, who made heaven 
and earth. Amen. 


The Prayer for Unity in Faith (Here let © 


all the people unite with the minister 
in prayer) 

O God, who hast joined together 
divers peoples in the confession of Thy 
Name; grant us both to will and to be 
able to do what thou commandest, that 
thy people, being called to an eternal 
inheritance, may hold the same faith 
in their hearts, and disclose the same 
godliness in their lives; through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 

The Words of Assurance (The Minister) 

Who shall ascend into the hill of 
the Lord? Or who shall stand in his 
holy place? He that hath clean hands, 
and a pure heart; who hath not lifted 
up his soul unto vanity, nor sworn 
deceitfully. He shall receive the bless- 
ing from the Lord, and righteousness 
from the God of his salvation. Amen. 


The Collect for Ministers and People 
(Here let all the people unite with the 
minister in prayer) 

Almighty and everlasting God, from 
whom cometh every good and perfect 
gift, send down upon all ministers, and 
upon the people committed to their 
charge, the inspiration of thy Holy 
Spirit; that they may truly please thee 
and so build thy kingdom of peace and 
good will; through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


The Doxology 
The Reading of the Scripture 
The Old Testament Lesson: Joshua 
1:5-9 
The Gloria Patri (Here let all the peo- 
ple arise and sing) 
The New Testament Lesson: 
10:9-16 
The Prayer 
Bishop H. Lester Smith, D.D., LL.D. 
Anthem—“How Lovely Are The Mes- 
sengers” Mendelssohn 
The Address for the Congregation 
Mr. John C. Barkley 
Contralto and Tenor Duet—‘Remember 
Now Thy Creator” Adams 


The Address for the Churches of Cleve- 
land 


John 


The Reverend Philip S. Bird, D. D. 
Anthem—‘“And The Glory Of The Lord” 
Handel 


The Address of the Bishop of the Cin- 
cinnati Area of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church 

Bishop H. Lester Smith, D.D., LL.D. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


The Hymn of Praise 207—“The Church’s 
One Foundation” Aurelia 
The Responsive Canticle 
THE BISHOP: Come, Holy Ghost, our 
souls inspire, 
THE PEOPLE: And lighten with ce- 
lestial fire. 
THE BISHOP: Thou _ the 
Spirit art, 
THE PEOPLE: Who dost thy seven- 
fold gifts impart. 
THE BISHOP: Thy blessed unction 


anointing 


from above 

THE PEOPLE: Is comfort, life, and 
fire of love. 

THE BISHOP: Enable with perpetual 
light 


THE PEOPLE: The dullness of our 
blinded sight; 

THE BISHOP: Anoint and cheer our 
soiled face 

THE PEOPLE: With the abundance 
of thy grace; 

THE BISHOP: Keep far our foes, give 
peace at home; 

THE PEOPLE: Where thou art Guide 
no ill can come. 

THE BISHOP: Teach us to know the 


Father, Son, 

THE PEOPLE: And thee, of both, to 
be but ONE; 

THE BISHOP: That through the ages 
all along 

THE PEOPLE: This may be our end- 
less song: 

THE BISHOP: Praise to thy eternal 
merit, 

THE PEOPLE: Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit. 


The Address of the Senior Bishop (Re- 
tired) of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church 

Bishop William Fraser McDowell, 
D.D., LL.D. 


The Act of Dedication 

THE BISHOP: Oscar Thomas Olson 
and Albert J. E. Manton, according 
to the usage of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, you have been ap- 
pointed to the ministry of this Ep- 
worth-Euclid Church. Give heed to 
the words of the Lord and His apos- 
tles concerning this ministry: Jesus 
said: 

If any man will come after Me, 
let him deny himself, and take up 
his cross, and follow Me. 

THE MINISTERS: I will so do, the 
Lord being my helper. 

THE BISHOP: Whosoever will be 
great among you, let him be your 
minister; and whosoever will be 
chief among you, let him be your 
servant, even as the Son of man 
came not to be ministered unto but 
to minister, and to give His life a 
ransom for many. 

THE MINISTERS: I will so do, the 
Lord being my helper. 

THE BISHOP: Hear also what St. 
Paul saith: 
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I charge thee before God and the 
Lord Jesus Christ preach the word; 
be instant in season, out of season; 
for we preach not ourselves but 
Christ Jesus as Lord. 

I exhort that supplications, prayers, 
intercessions, thanksgivings, be made 
for all men. 
Continue therefore 
prayer, watching 
thanksgiving. 

THE MINISTERS: I will so do, the 
Lord being my helper. 

THE BISHOP: Give heed to reading, 

study to shew thyself a workman 
approved of God, rightly handling 
the Word of life. 
Tend the flock of God, exercising the 
oversight not of constraint but will- 
ingly according to the will of God; 
nor yet for filthy lucre, but of a 
ready mind, neither as lording it 
over the charge allotted to you, but 
making yourself an ensample to the 
flock. Wherefore take heed to the 
ministry, which thou hast received 
of the Lord, that thou fulfil it. 

THE MINISTERS: I will so do, the 
Lord being my helper. 

The Prayer of Consecration 

The Benediction 

The Reverend Oscar Thomas Olson, D.D. 

The Organ Postlude—‘Rise My Soul, and 
Stretch Thy Wings” McKinley 


steadfastly in 
therein with 


The depravity of any age is its indif- 
ference to sin. Today we may speak of 
social maladjustment all we like, but 
just let us talk about sin, the most 
damnable of all things, and we will 
immediately be deemed old-fashioned. 
—Prof. R. Ames Montgomery. 


Church Asks for Vigilant Forty 


Cleveland, Ohio, has launched an 
active three year program to cul- 
minate in the 40th anniversary of 
the church in 1938. The plan is called 


Te Christ Evangelical Church of 


“The Vigilant Forty.” The duties as 
outlined by the pastor, Theo. C. Honold, 
are as follows: 


“THE VIGILANT FORTY” 


This group of 40 people, wide awake 
and vigilant, members of Christ Evan- 
gelical Church, are “Sold” on the Pro- 
gram of Christianity and on Christ 
Church in particular, and are willing to 
be of service to Christ Church, to help 
it to realize its goals for the next Three 
Years, Ending January, 1938—40th An- 
niversary of our Church. 

Duties of the “Vigilant 40” are as fol- 
lows: 

1—Be on the job Every Sunday, if 
possible. 

2—Endeavor to win Four Souls to 
Christ Church during the next Three 
Years. 

3—Have charge of about 4 homes in 
the Congregation: 

a—Bring them their offering en- 
velopes each month; 

b—Return all unused envelopes at 
the end of month; 

c—Be sure to visit each home once 
a month; 

d—See that these 4 homes receive 

Church Bulletins when they are ab- 

sent; 


e—Report any illness to the Pastor; 
f—Try and get all folks in your 4 
homes to go to Church regularly; 
g—Boost the Church to them every 
month. Never Knock the Church; 
h—Inform each home of important 
happenings at Church. 
4—Meet this Fall several times to have 
Three Year Plan explained and thor- 
oughly discuss everything. 
5—During the three year period, meet 
once a month to report progress and to 
talk things over. 
6—Do all you can to realize the sug- 
gested goals for the “Three Year Plan.” 
7—Be installed officially at the service 
of the 37th Anniversary, January 20, 
1935, when the “Three Year Plan” ac- 
tually and formally begins. 





Minister's Son Invents 


Invisible Ear Drum 


The Invisible Ear Drum invented by A. O. 
Leonard, a son of the late Rev. A. B. 
Leonard, D.D., for many years secretary of 
the Board of Foreign Missions of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, for his own relief 
from extreme deafness and head noises, has 
so greatly improved his hearing that he can 
join in any ordinary conversation, go to the 
theatre and hear without difficulty. Inex- 
pensive and has proven a blessing to many 
people. Write for booklet to A. O. Leonard, 
Inc., Suite 94, 70 Fifth avenue, New York 
City. advt. 
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The Holy Communion 


pared by Edward C. Raue, pastor, 

First Presbyterian Church, Scotts- 
bluff, Nebraska, was used at the meet- 
ing of the Presbyterian Synod of 
Nebraska. 


To service of communion, pre- 


Prelude—‘Largo” Handel 


The Invocation 


A New Testament Confession of Faith 
(in unison) 


We believe that God is a Spirit and 
they that worship Him must worship 
Him in spirit and in truth; that God 
hath made of one blood all nations of 
men to dwell on the face of the earth; 
that God is love, and everyone that lov- 
eth is born of God and knoweth God. 

We believe that Jesus Christ is the 
Son of God, and as many as are led by 
the spirit of God, they are the sons of 
God; that the Lord Jesus Christ is the 
way, the truth, the life, and the Saviour 
of mankind; that if we walk in the light 
as He is in the light, we have fellow- 
ship one with another. 

We believe that, if we confess our 
sins, God is faithful and just to forgive 
our sins. 

We believe that the world passeth 
away, and the lust thereof; but he that 
doeth the will of God abideth forever 
in Jesus Christ our Lord! 


Hymn of Praise 


Jesus, Thou joy of loving hearts, 
Thou Fount of Life, Thou Light of 
men; 
From the best bliss that earth imparts 
We turn unfilled to Thee again. 


Thy truth unchanged hath ever stood; 
Thou savest those that on Thee call; 

To them that seek Thee Thou art good, 
To them that find Thee all in all. 


We taste Thee, O Thou living Bread, 
And long to feast upon Thee still; 
We drink of Thee, the Fountain-head, 
And thirst our souls from Thee to fill. 
Amen! 
—Ray Palmer, 1858 


The Scriptural Record of the Lord’s 
Supper 
The Institution by Jesus Christ— 
The Observance as recorded by Paul— 
—Matt. 26: 26-30 —I Cor. 11: 23-29 
Communion Meditation 


Minister—Behold, I stand at the door 
and knock; if any man hear my voice 
and open the door, I will come in to 
him, and will sup with him and he 
with me. 

People—Even so come, Lord Jesus! And 
be Thou with us, both Master of the 
Feast and the Bread of Life. 

Minister—Jesus says: I am He that liv- 
eth and was dead; and behold I am 
alive forever more. Because I live ye 
shall live also. And lo, I am with you 
alway, even unto the end of the world. 

People—For Thy presence with us, O 
Christ, and for this Feast of Remem- 
brance, of which Thou art the light 
and the joy, we give thanks unto God. 
As we receive the cup of this memo- 
rial, may the spirit of Thy life and 
death be renewed in us. 


Hymn of Preparation 


Here, O my Lord, I see Thee face to 
face; 
Here would I touch and handle things 
unseen, 
Here grasp with firmer hand the eternal 
grace, 
And all my weariness upon Thee lean. 


Here would I feed upon the bread of 
God, 
Here drink with Thee the royal wine 
of heaven; 
Here would I lay aside each earthly 
load, 
Here taste afresh the calm of sin for- 
given. 


This is the hour of banquet and of song; 
This is the heavenly table spread for 
me: 
Here let me feast, and, feasting, still 
prolong 
The brief, bright hour of fellowship 
with Thee. Amen! 
—Horatius Bonar, 1855 


Prayer of Confession (in unison; seated) 


O God, who by the life and death and 
rising again of Thy dear Son, hast con- 
secrated for us a new and living way 
unto the holiest of all; cleanse our 
minds, we beseech Thee, by the inspira- 
tion of Thy Holy Spirit, that, drawing 
near unto Thee with a pure heart and 
conscience, we may receive these Thy 
gifts without sin, and worthily magnify 
Thy Holy Name. We give Thee thanks, 
O Lord, for Thy rich mercy and inval- 
uable goodness, vouchsafed to us in this 
sacred Communion, wherein we have as- 
surance that we are very members of 
the mystical body of Thy Son, and heirs 
through hope of Thine everlasting King- 
dom. So enrich us by Thy continual 
grace that the life of Jesus may be 
made manifest in our mortal body, and 
Thy Kingdom be furthered through all 
such good works as Thou hast prepared 
for us to walk in! Through Jesus 
Christ, Our Divine Saviour! Amen! 

—The Book of Common Worship 


The Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 


—The Prayer of Dedication 
(The Bread; Hold; Partake after hymn) 
Be known to us in breaking bread, 
But do not then depart; 
Saviour, abide with us, and spread 
Thy table in our heart. 
(The Cup; Hold; Partake after hymn) 
Here sup with us in love Divine; 
Thy body and Thy blood, 
That living bread, that heavenly 
wine, 
Be our immortal food. 


A Prayer of Intercession (The Ruling 
Elders) 


O Lord, save Thy people and bless 
Thine inheritance: feed them also, and 
lift them up forever. 


Remember, O Lord, Thy congrega- 
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tions: which Thou hast purchased of | 


old. Let Thy ministers be clothed with 
salvation: and let Thy saints cry aloud 
for joy. 


Show Thy mercy also unto | 


them that are afar off: and gather all | 


the lost sheep into Thy fold! In Jesus 
Christ our Redeemer! Amen. 
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HATEVER the problem of the 

church, whether one of new con- 
struction or of remodeling, or of furnish- 
ings and equipment, or of financing, for 
auditorium or an educational 
building, Dr. Henry E. Tralle, Church 
Management adviser, can help to obtain 
the best possible result and with a sane 
economy. 


Recently, he was able to cut more than 
$40,000.00 off the cost of a church audi- 
torium, and with a more satisfactory re- 
sult, as both the architect and the members 
of the committee agreed. 


During the summer he has shown a 
small church in a rural community how 
to build a new addition for Sunday school 
and social uses at a cost of less than 
$2,000.00. 


During recent months, he persuaded a 
church to give up the idea of digging out 
a basement room underneath an existing 
building, and showed that the same spaces 
could be obtained above the ground level, with better light and ventilation, 





Henry Edward Tralle 


for less money. 


Put it to the test. Write to Dr. Tralle if you have a problem with which 
Ask him to visit your church. 
probably be arranged for a small pro-rata of the traveling expense. 


he might help. 


Address Most Convenient Office 


DR. HENRY E. TRALLE 
Church Management 

3527 8lst Street, Jackson Heights 

New York City 


DR. HENRY E. TRALLE 
Church Management 
Auditorium Building 

Cleveland, Ohio 


a church 





This initial visit can 


























N the interest of good religious drama the Guild of Inspirational 


Drama publishes each month a new one act drama, suitable for 


presentation in the church chancel. 


a further encouragement to the dramatic minded people in your 
church it is offering prizes totalling fifty dollars to local church 


groups featuring dramatic productions. 


| om the coupon below to receive full information regarding both 


the contest and the plays. 


Guild of Inspirational Drama 
404 Auditorium Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me information regarding the work of the Guild of Inspirational 
Drama, and the contest which it is sponsoring. 
1 If you wish a copy of one of the recent Guild plays, check here and 
enclose 20c. | 
. | 
Name | 
: 
Address 














| —Francois Fénelon. 


Hymn of Dedication 


A parting hymn we sing, Around Th; 
table, Lord; 

Again our grateful tribute bring, Our 
solemn vows record. 

Here have we seen Thy face, And felt 
Thy presence near; 


| So may the savor of Thy grace, In word 


and life appear. 


The purchase of Thy blood, By sin no 
longer led, 

The path our dear Redeemer trod, May 
we rejoicing tread. 

In self-forgetting love, Be our commu- 
nion shown, 

Until we join the church above, And 
know as we are known. Amen! 

—Aaron Wolfe, 1858 
SILENT PRAYER — BENEDICTION 


HOBBY IDEA GROWS 


The number of churches interested in 
putting on a hobby show seems to be 
growing. One of the latest to report 
such an exhibit is the First Presbyterian 
Church, Fremont, Ohio, James R. Wal- 
ter, Minister. In the first plans the 
program was enlarged to include an- 
tiques as well as modern hobbies. The 
interest was astounding. 

One hundred and ten people brought 
6000 different articles. The first floor 
in the church became a veritable mu- 
seum. Amateur artists brought their 


| paintings and sketches. Men and boys 
| brought models of aeroplanes, locomo- 


Fifty Dollars In Prizes | 


Encourage Religious Drama in Your Church | 


tives and ships. One corner was given 
to home-made radios. A room was given 
to old quilts, rugs and laces. The Boy 
Scouts and Camp Fire Girls put on a 
display of samples of their handicraft. 
Five hundred Indian relics were en- 
tered. One hundred various types of 
guns were on display. Four tables of 
tiny hobbies carried junior banks, sou- 
venir spoons, dolls, postals and coin col- 
lections. One whole side of the build- 
ing was given to stamp collections. A 
stage was set for three units of living 
room furniture, one hundred years old. 
A modern touch was added in the mo- 
tion picture entertainment which was 
continuous in one of the rooms. 

A dime admission charge was made 
and the show conducted for two days. 
Six hundred people paid the price of 
admission. The reception was so en- 
thusiastic that a larger and better ex- 
hibit is planned for 1935. 


It is altogether better to be crucified 
with Christ than merely to contemplate 
his sufferings. The one is often only 4 
beautiful speculation, or at best a senti- 
mental entertainment; the other is the 
real practice and the solid fruit of our 
reading and meditations on his passion 
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The First Paragraph 


sermons, first, in preparation of the 

volume Sermon Hearts from the Gos- 
pels and then as a judge in the Church 
Management sermon contest. I do not 
think that I have ever been so impressed 
with the necessity 
of a proper opening 
for the sermon as I 
have in these 
studies. Much read- 
ing may be a weari- 
ness to the flesh. 
The eyes tire. But 
all, at once, the 
reader picks up a 
manuscript which 
he cannot resist. 
The author has put 
into the opening 
lines thought and composition which 
make it necessary to read on. 

As I go back over some of the sermons 
which have made this challenge they do 
not fall into a common mold. Several 
devices have been used. The preacher 
should know them. Few of them are 
new. Sermon making is an old art. It 
pays one to study the past. But it may 
be doubted if the challenge upon the art 
of preaching was ever greater than the 
present time. 


| HAVE recently been reading many 





William H. Leach 


First Paragraph Interprets Sermon 
Title 


This method was used to good ad- 
vantage twice in the All Sermon issue 
of Church Management, October, 1933. 
In each instance the sermon attracted 
attention because of an unique title. 
Take the sermon by Samuel Macauley 
Lindsay. He calls it “The Angle of Re- 
pose.” The expression was completely 
new to me. It intrigued. But it might 
mean many things. It might imply a 
new type of chair or bed. But the first 
paragraph gave a description which 
made all clear: 

After the Panama Canal was 
opened to the world as a highway 
of commerce, the United States 
Government was much discouraged 
by the frequent landslides which 
closed it. In 1916 a committee of 
representative engineers was sent to 
study the topography of the canal 
and the possibility of permanently 
removing the cause of the trouble. 
After carefully studying the problem 
the engineers reported that further 
difficulties need not be anticipated, 
because the troublesome hill from 


By William H. Leach 


which the landslides came had 
achieved “the Angle of Repose.” 
When a mountain achieves the 
angle of repose, it neither troubles 
life nor is troubled by it. In the 
majesty of its poise it raises its head 
in the clouds high above the fretful 
and fearful children of men. 

From now this reader was interested. 
He wished to see how this unique illus- 
tration would be applied to life. 

The second sermon which followed this 
style was by Orva Lee Ice. He gave it 
the title “The Irony of Calumny.” The 
first paragraph leads one into the mean- 
ing of the title. The second gives an il- 
lustration to enforce the idea. Interest 
is secured from the first word. 

There is often a certain subtle 
irony in calumny; a certain element 
in it that defeats it purpose. Acrid 
slanders often carry an overtone of 
praise. Things hurled to destroy 
often aid in building. It seems that 
vilification-proves a poor weapon to 
use. 

Mrs. Cyrus W. Field, bored to dis- 
traction by her husband’s constant 
planning and talking about the 
cable he later successfully laid 
across the Atlantic, is reported to 
have said in a moment of temper: 
“Cyrus Field, I’m tired of it. I wish 
that old cable of yours was at the 
bottom of the Atlantic Ocean.” 
“Why, Wife, that’s just where I 
want it,” laconically replied her 
husband. 


First Paragraph Throws Light on 
Bible Text 


Both of the above sermons had Bible 
texts. But the reading interest jumps 
from the title to the first paragraph. In 
other sermons the title, text and first 
paragraph are so tied up that the readers 
gets a picture of all three. W. L. Wat- 
kinson’s great sermon on “The Trans- 
figured Sackcloth” does this. The text 
is For none might enter into the king’s 
gate clothed with sackcloth. (Esther 
4:2.) This opening paragraph which 
follows not alone throws the listener into 
the whole sermon, at once, but is a piece 
of beautiful English composition. Note 
that the reading of the text is necessary 
to understand the paragraph. 


The sign of affliction was thus ex- 
cluded from the Persian court in or- 
der that royalty might not be dis- 
composed. The monarch was to see 
bright raiment, flowers, pageantry, 


smiling faces only; to hear only the 
voices of singing men and singing 
women; no smatch of the abound- 
ing wormwood of life was to touch 
his lips, no glimpse of its wo to dis- 
turb its serenity. The master of an 
empire spreading from India to 
Ethiopia was not to be annoyed by 
a passing shadow of mortality. Now, 
this disposition to place an inter- 
dict on disagreeable and painful 
things still survives. Men of all 
ranks and conditions ingeniously 
hide from themselves the dark 
facts of life—putting these aside, 
ignoring disgusting, forgetting, 
denying them. Revelation, however, 
lends no sanction to this habit of 
passing by the tragedy of life with 
averted face; and in this discourse 
we wish to show the entire reason- 
ableness of revelation in its frank 
recognition of the dark aspects of 
existence. Christianity is some- 
times scouted as the “religion of 
sorrow,” and many amongst us are 
ready to avow that the Persian for- 
bidding the sackcloth is more to 
their taste than the Egyptian or 
Christian dragging the corpse 
through the banquet; but we con- 
fidently contend that the recogni- 
tion by Christ of the morbid phases 
of human life is altogether wise and 
gracious. 

Dr. Watkinson does not say so in as 
many words but the atmosphere is con- 
vincing. He is going to show his hearers 
that sackcloth, properly concerated, be- 
comes transfigured before God and man. 
The story is told in the first paragraph. 

Frank Fitt, in the All Sermon issue of 
Church Management uses a somewhat 
similar method in starting his sermon, 
“The Unexpected Blow.” Title, text and 
first paragraph are closely tied up. The 
text is, And they compel one Simon, a 
Cyrenian, who passed by, coming out of 
the country, the father of Alexander and 
Rufus, to bear his cross. (Mark 15:21.) 
In this sermon the text is witheld until 
the end of the second paragraph. The 
sermon starts with the title which is 
general, then follows this paragraph. 


The central figure of the message 
is a man who suffered an unex- 
pected blow of misfortune. He was 
a law-abiding citizen, in all likeli- 
hood a man of earnest and high- 
minded type, pursuing a purpose 
which reflected credit on his mo- 
tives, when the blow hit him sud- 








denly and without warning. It was 
nothing which he could have fore- 
seen. There were no storm signals 
in the sky to advise him of what 
might happen. He was simply the 
victim of circumstances for which 
he was not responsible. Moreover, 
this man accepted his blow in such 
a remarkable spirit that ultimately 
he gained far more than he lost. In 
fact, he has achieved a lasting 
memory, for his name and the place 
where he lived are know wherever 
the New Testament is read. 


We are thus introduced to the fact 
that this sermon is based on a New 
Testament character. The second para- 
graph will reveal that the character is 
Simon. Then will come the text. The 
background of the sermon is builded in 
this way. The listener or reader knows 
that it is going to attempt to show that 
these unexpected blows, many times, 
bring unexpected glories. 

First Paragraph has a Challenging 

Statement which Arrests Attention 

It is probably not safe to say that the 
opening paragraphs determines whether 

For Secretary and Treasurer 
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Head . For 27 Classes, $1.50; 65 Classes, $2. 
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F you preached in your overalls you 
I would be severely and justly criticized. 

You would be informed the costume 
was beneath the dignity of your calling, 
even though you may have delivered an 
excellent sermon. 

The minister who knows the value of 
good pulpit clothing often neglects the 
printed matter which represents the 
church. As your representative it should 
make a good appearance. 


It is not necessary for you to distribute 
inferior parish papers when The National 
Religious Press will provide your church 
with a worth while magazine at a mini- 
mum price—in fact, about one-fifth the 
price an ordinary printer charges. Mass 
production and standardization makes this 
possible. 





The National Religious Press, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Send me free of charge full particulars 
and samples. 
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the sermon will be effective or not. But 
it is not going too far to assert that if 
the listener loses interest before the first 
paragraph is concluded he is not going 
to be interested farther along. Some- 
thing vital must be crowded into those 
first few words. 


Here is Karl Barth opening a sermon 
with a quotation by Frederick Nietzsche. 
And what is more he commends Nietzsche. 
If I did not like to read Barth, for him- 
self, I would read this sermon. See how 
he gets attention at once. 

“Man is something which must be 
overcome.” In these words Fred- 
erick Nietzsche one could gather up 
the whole truth about our existence 
which Jesus uttered and which he, 
while he lived a man among men, 
brought to light. Certainly Jesus 
did not come solely to proclaim this 
truth. He did not come to announce 
the ruin of mankind. He came to 
reveal God and to save men. But 
even so, only He can reveal God who 
has thrown down and conquered 
man. For our humanity, itself, is a 
wall of partition which separates us 
from God, the layer of fog which 
must first be penetrated before 
God’s light can clearly shine again. 
To be saved? Man can be saved 
only by God through man’s com- 
plete ruin. 

From Come Holy Spirit by Karl Barth 
Round Table Press. 

I suppose that the Sermon on the 
Mount preached by Jesus would come 
under this classification. For he opened 
it with a statement which made people 
listen. 

Blessed are the poor in spirit: for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 

No one who heard believed it. But they 
turned to listen. Having their attention, 
he continued. 


Others Get Attention by the Sheer 
Beauty of Their Style 


It was the discovery of this which led 
to the study of this paper. Here is the 
opening paragraph of a sermon sub- 
mitted in the 1934 contest. I do not 
know, of course, whether it will be pub- 
lished or not so I am withholding the 
name of the author. But here is beauty 
of expression. Thought, time and labor 
have gone into this opening paragraph. 
The sermon is on the law of compensa- 
tion under the title “Gathered Grapes.” 


In the blue haze of an October 
day in thousands of vineyards all 
over the great San Joaquin Valley, 
a traveler may see one of the great 
sights of California, connected with 
an industry that brings millions of 
dollars into the pockets of the 
thrifty ranchers. It is the time of 
the grape harvest. The picking of 
luscious grapes of every tint and 
flavor engages a great army of busy 
workers, whose deft fingers cut off 
bunches of translucent grapes that 
rival in size and beauty the famed 
“Grapes of Eschol.” The large clus- 
ters are placed on trays and left to 
dry in the sunshine. One may see 
rows upon rows of these gathered 
bunches, that fill the space between 
the vines, reaching the entire length 
of the vineyard. 

And this from another unpublished 
manuscript. 

This past week I have walked with 
beauty. Very gently he has taken 
me by the hand and shown me the 
glory of his presence in sun and sky 


and field and river, and has left be- 
hind an ache in my soul from which 
I hope I shall never recover. This 
past week I saw beauty in a thou- 
sand red-winged black birds that 
flung themselves across a field only 
to rise in hilarious flight at my com- 
ing. I saw beauty in crescent moon 
that hung high in the heavens, 
etched against a sky stung with 
stars. I saw Beauty this week in a 
river that struggled to throw back 
the colors of a sunset that faded be- 
hind a castle tower. I walked with 
Beauty as I saw him move a mother 
to tears while we knelt in prayer for 
her beloved. 


When you can pick up sermons which 
open like this you read them, even 
though your desk is crowded with others. 
I would not limit construction to any 
particular method of composition. Art 
refuses to be so restrained. I am writing 
as one who reads many sermons. Pos- 
sibly I put too much of burden on the 
sermons I do read. I practically say to 
each one as I pick it up, “Now prove 
to me that you are worth reading.” 
These are some methods which are used 
to answer back, “I am worth reading.” 

The minister who labors over that 
opening paragraph is wise. 


NEW FORM FOR DEDICATION 
OF PLEDGES 


Clyde E. Harris, minister of the First 
Congregational Church, River Falls, Wis- 
consin, recently used a new processional 
form of dedication for the annual 
pledges which proved very effective. The 
church observed Loyalty Sunday as the 
first step in the Every Member Canvass. 
Young men of the congregation were 
prepared, in advance, for the part they 
were to play. One was seated at the 
center aisle position, in each pew. When 
the pledge cards were signed they were 
passed to this young man. 


During the singing of the Loyalty 
Hymn two men came to the altar. Tak- 
ing collection plates they took their po- 
sition facing the congregation. Then 
the young men arose and marched, by 
twos, to the front of the church. They 
passed the men with the offering plates 
and then turned, one line to the right, 
one to the left. As they passed they 
dropped the pledges onto the plates. The 
two lines then marched back the side 
aisles and then down the center to their 
pew positions. The congregation and 
choir arose to stand with them and all 
joined in the Loyalty Hymn which was 
written by Mr. Harris. 

The consecration of gifts is a most 
important part of any canvass. This 
variation will be pleasing to those 
churches which may use the worship 
canvass or Loyalty Sunday program. 


Do you know, sir, I am convinced 
that, after all is said about the evils in 
the world that we receive at the hand 
of nature, we frequently indulge in com- 
plaints against the impersonal in order 
to evade placing the responsibility where 
it belongs—in human relations. Even 
in religion, as Martineau says, “We are 
so afraid of each other’s doctrines, that 
we cannot cure each other’s sins.” It 
is easier, for instance, to sympathize 
with blindness than with poverty be- 
cause we are ourselves responsible for 
the latter—Quintus Quiz, in “The Chris- 
tian Century.” 
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A THRILL IN RELIGION? 


A Russian who came to this country 
in 1923 was detained on Ellis Island for 
several weeks. There was doubt about 
his being admitted. He was lonesome 
and despondent and fell ill. One day, at 
the end of his resources, he took out his 
Bible and ‘began to read it; the mood 
of despair gave way to a resurgence of 
faith. He began to sing the chants and 
songs he had sung at home. Then the 
officers sent him to the observation ward 
to have his sanity tested! It was rather 
an ironic comment on American ideas of 
religion, that a man finding in it a source 
of joy, should immediately be suspected 
of insanity. 

Anyone getting a thrill out of God 
would, by a large number of people, be 
regarded as half-witted. 

Halford E. Luccock in Preaching Values 
In the Old Testament; The Abingdon 
Press. 





“DOES JESUS LIVE HERE?” 


An eccentric old preacher stopped his 
buggy in front of a cottage and, walking 
to the door, knocked. A woman, plainly 
clad, opened to him. He said, “Does 
Jesus live here?” . . She immedi- 
ately went out into the back yard where 
her husband was chopping wood and 
said to him, “A strange man came to 
the door just now and asked me if 
Jesus lived here.” “Of course you told 
him,” said her husband, “that we belong 
to the church down the road, that we at- 
tend regularly, and that we are among 
the best contributors?” “Oh, no,” she 
said, “he didn’t ask me that; he asked, 
‘Does Jesus live here’?” 


Sparks White Melton in Will He Find 
Faith; Broadman Press. 





Better Singing «» Greater Zeal 


Sting Music Performs a Vital Ministry—A Sing- 
ing Church School Grows in Size and Spirituality 



















NTHUSIASTIC pastors, superintend- 

ents and music directors declare that 
“Worship and Praise” generates trans- 
forming zeal. “Ln 
book,” they say, “renews 
lagging interest, recalls 
lapsed members, increases 
attendance, and stimulates 
choir and church school ac- 
tivity as well as congrega- 
tional singing.” 

Here you will find your 
favorite church hymns as well 
as the new and old Gospel 
songs which have won a place in the hearts of 
worshipers, young and old. 


Rich in Teaching Power 


“Orders of Worship and Responsive Readings” 
section encourages natural, easy and spontaneous 
participation in Worship services, School sessions, 
Young People’s meetings or Evangelistic gather- 
ings. Complete with song selections, responses, 
unison devotions, prayer subjects and 26 topical re- 
sponsive reading selections. 

PRICES not prepaid. Cloth, $40.00 per 100: Bristol, 
$25.00 per 100. Fully orchestrated—8 vols. $10.00; single 
vol., $1.60, ppd. Order now to get present low prices. 


MAIL COUPON 


for returnable sample copy anu 
particulars of plan to secure new 
song books without budget cost. 





291 Musical Nos. 
34 pp. Responsive 
Reading 





HOPE PUBLISHING COMPANY ; 


5709-A West Lake Street, Austin Station, Chicago, Ill. 
Please send returnable sample copy of ‘Worship and 
Praise” with plan to secure new song books without budget 
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A Friendly Promotional Service 


By H. L. Williams 


ATTENDED a promotional service at 
the Community Presbyterian Church, 
Lakewood, Ohio, last fall that was so 
different that it was challenging. 
From the primary department there were 
brought the children who were to be re- 
ceived into the junior department. 
There was no ritual or stereotyped read- 
ings. Instead the children took their 
position before the school. The super- 
intendent of the department stood in 
front of the school to introduce them 
one by one. 

She found something interesting to 
say about each child. It immediately 
gave the whole school an idea of the 
character of and background of those 
who were being advanced. The follow- 
ing introductions are merely mythical 
but they are similar to the ones given by 
the superintendent. 

* * * 


“This little boy here, at this end, is 
Freddy Burns. .Freddy has one good 
quality which every one in the depart- 
ment knows. He is always on time. In- 
deed in the cold winter months he many 
times reached the building before the 
superintendent did. His parents are not 
members of our church but he is one 
of the most faithful students.” 





class today. She will help them to get 
adjusted in their new surroundings. And 
then next Sunday they will have their 
new teacher. We are sorry that they are 
to leave us. But we know that you will 
be happy to receive them. 





“Next here is Beatrice Harder. 
Beatrice is a quiet girl. She is not the 
first to raise her hand or to answer a 
question. But when she does answer 
she always has something to say. They 
tell us that still water runs deep. Beat- 
rice is just that kind.” 

* * co 


“But here is the girl who is always 
first with her answers. Helen Schwagler 
is, as you may know, the daughter of one 
of our church elders. You know her 
father and mother well. She is just as 
helpful as they are. You will be glad to 
have her in your department.” 

So the introductions go. 

After the introductions the superin- 
tendent said: “Mrs. Blank the teacher 
has come with them and will teach their 


Revell’s 
Treasurers’ Concise, simple. Time-say- 

ing weekly envelope sys- 
Records =<". 


No. |,for 434 subs. in one year, $2.50: 
882 subs., $3.00; 1430 subs., $3.50: 
(SELF-PROVING) 776 subs’, $3.75; 2674 subs. $4.50: 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, 158 Fifth Ave., New York 





Simplify your work 


Self- Proving. Accounts al- 
ways audited and correct. 








WHY DOES A BANK ENDORSE A 
“BACK TO CHURCH” MOVEMENT? 


Simply because a bank is affected by 
the kind of a town in which it is lo- 
cated. The better the town, the better 
the bank. 

Would you want to live in a town 
without churches? 

Would you want to live in a town 
where people, at heart, were not re- 
ligious? 

Would you want to raise your children 
in a town without religious influence 
predominant? 

Assuming that you would not desire 
to live or raise your family in such a 
town—then—the church can only exist 
and function properly with their best 
influence, if they have your support. 
Financially, if possible, but at least the 
support of your presence and aid in 
church programs. 

It is because we all need to be re- 
minded occasionally of our duty to these 
organizations from which we, as citizens, 
receive intangible benefits that we heart- 
ily endorse the nation-wide Religion 
and Welfare Recovery Movement, which 
calls for a return to the first principles 
of good living and citizenship. 


BERWICK NATIONAL BANK 
Member Federal Reserve Bank 








TO PERPETUATE 
HER MEMORY 


In every congregation is 
some man or woman who 
would welcome the suggestion of Golden- 
Voiced Deagam Tower Chimes as a 
stately and living memorial to a departed 
loved one. May we tell you the full story? 


J. C. DEAGAN, Inc. 
190 Deagan Building CHICAGO 


DEAGAN 


THE MEMORIAL SUBLIME 
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INSTALL IT—THEN 
FORGET IT 


HE Sheldon All-Aluminum 

Bulletin eliminates all up- 
keep costs—forever. Install 
it—then forget it. The ele- 
ments will not effect its ap- 
pearance. Write for detailed 
information on this modern 
type bulletin. Made only by 


The Ashtabula Sign Co. 


Box 131C Ashtabula, Ohio 


@® Church Furniture 








Complete sets or individual pieces 
built to order. Communion Tables, 
Pulpits, Reading Desks, Baptismal 
Fonts, Pews, Pew Cushions, Altar 
Crosses, Collection Plates. 


| Chairs 


For Kindergartens, Class Rooms, and 
Banquet Halls—Strong, light, comfort- 
able, with hand woven cane seats. 


Write for Catalog 


Keliner Mfg. Co. 
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A PRAYER FOR TEACHERS 


As to the seer in ancient time 

The angel came with coal aflame, 

And touched his lips that he might 
speak, 

O God, in Thine almighty Name,— 

So to us in this later day 

Send down a purifying ray. 


Put forth Thy hand and touch our 
mouths— 
Whose holy task it is to teach 


And guide the minds of eager youth — 
That we may have inspiring speech. 
Grant us vast patience, insight wise, 
The open mind and heart and eyes. 


Thus cleansed and quickened may we go 
And teach those in the morn of life 
The beauty and the might of peace, 
The sin and ugliness of strife. 

Then shall the angel’s voice proclaim, 
“You, too, have spoken in God’s name!” 


Marguerite Emilio. 





“For the 
Soul Grows Large 
by Giving” 
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GOWNS 


FOR THE 


PULPIT and CHOIR 


When buying robes, write 
to America’s oldest and 
largest manufacturer. 


Cotrell and Leonard 
Established 1832 
398 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 











CHANCEL FURNITURE 


Special Memorial Pieces 


FOLDING CHAIRS... SUNDAY SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Spies" 


THE THEODOR KUNDTZ COMPANY 


Uf 


Single Banks 5c; per dozen $.50; per 100 $3.75. 


HIS is an easy way for your members to give, yet 
. ir is productive for your church. The circular 
bank is three inches high, 2% inches in diameter. It 
bears the picture of a cross, a suggestion for giving one 
cent per meal, and two very good prayers to be used as 
grace at meals. Urge your people to place the bank on 
the dining table. Each day as grace is said, the coin, 
penny or more may be dropped into bank. 


The box will also have a date when it should be re- 
turned. During the summer months, when many fami- 
lies take extended vacations, this bank will go with 
them. If properly used it will come back, filled with 


coins, for the work of your church. 


Remember 1 cent per meal means 3 cents per day, 
ninety cents per month. With several in the family this 


means an income for the church. 


PRICE OF THE MASTER'S PENCE BANKS 
Delivery Prepaid when Remittance 
accompanies order. 


CHURCH WORLD PRESS, INC. 
AUDITORIUM BUILDING CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Craftsmen in wood since 1875 


DEPT. CM. MAIN AND ELM STS. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Classified For Sale and Exchange 





The Market Place for Men, Ideas, Church Supplies and Service 





Rate for Advertisements inserted in this Department: 
Five cents per word; minimum charge, 75 cents 


Address Classified Department 


Forms close 5th of month preceding 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT, Auditorium Bldg., Cleveland, O. 

















Mechanically perfect, 35 MM latest Holmes 
moving picture projector with stereopticon at- 
tachments also. 600 watt bulb. 9x12 foot 
picture at 80 feet. Separate rewinding outfit, 
as well as on the machine. Full film repair- 
12 feet sateen screen. Bulb 
and other extras. Practice film. Instruction 
book. Not used 50 times. Will teach at my 
home, purchaser to run it and repair films, 
etc. Cost $375.00. Can be made from a silent 
to sound projector. Need cash badly, sickness. 
$200.00 takes all. Don’t miss this rare bargain. 
Rey. A. E. Beaumont, Marlborough, Mass. 


ing equipment. 





For Sale: Addressograph with 3,000 plates 
in files $50.00. Multigraph with type $30.00. 
Acme suitcase projector and films $40.00. Let- 
tergraph and supplies $20.00. Presbyterian 


Church Office, Auburn, Washington. 





Sixteen Millimeter (silent) Movies _ for 
churches. Rental: 60 cents (postage free!). 


The Manse Library, Elmore, Ohio. 





Wanted: Stereopticon outfit — or movie pro- 
jector — stereopticon combined. National pre- 
ferred. Pastor, Box 4, Niangua, Missouri. 





For Sale: Victor 16 MM 400 watt projector, case, 
extra rheostat and 165 watt lamp. Like new. 
Cost $160 for $80. Box “B,’”’ CHURCH MAN- 
AGEMENT. 





Church Printing Samples. Send stamps for 
Dostage and we shall be glad to send you sam- 
ples of bulletins, cards, programs, etc., used 
by churches and ministers, which have come 
to us. Church Management, Auditorium Build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Send us $1.00 and you will receive, by return 
mail, three beautiful lithographed marriage 
certificates, mounted on white leather, with sil- 
ver embossed title. If not entirely satisfied your 
money will be promptly returned. You run no 
risk. Paragon Publishing Co., Lexington, Ky. 





Use Bosch’s helpful Bible Charts and Outlines. 
Hebrews (16c), Mark (20c), Old Testament 
(25c), Acts (50c). No stamps. Biblia Press, 
Springfield, Missouri. 





Gospel Object Surprise Sermons for Children. 
Visual evangels, visual evangelettes. New book 
just out. Free Sample. Arnold Westphal, Salem, 
Ohio. 





Am I My Brother’s Keeper? What Happens 
When We Worship? Finding the Stars. Pay It 
Up. The Empty Pew and other tracts for the 
times. 60c per hundred. Send five cents for 
sample packet. Church World Press, Inc., 
Auditorium Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 





Stereopticon Slides: Sermons — Lectures — 
Stories! Seeking the Lost; Prodigal Son; What 
Think Ye of Christ? Yellowstone Park; David 
Livingstone; Abraham Lincoln; Ben Hur; Other 
Wise Man; In His Steps; Sign of the Cross; 
Her Mother’s Bible; One of His Jewels; Pilgrim's 
Progress; Passion Play; Boy Scouts; Esther; The 
Man Without a Country. Any song you desire. 
Slides made to order. Christmas and Easter 
specials. Postal card brings complete list. 
Standard Slide Bureau, Oberlin, Ohio. 





“The World’s Greatest Passion Play,” depict- 
ing the entire Story of the life of CHRIST. 
This Crowning Achievement is more elaborate 
than the OBERAMMERGAU Stage Play, com- 
plete story in 5 Reels. (NEW) 16 MM. Safety 
Film. Religious! Soul-Stirring! Heart-Reaching! 
Rent or Purchase. Write—Hemenway Film Co., 
37 Church St., Boston, Mass. 








HAMMERMILL 20 Lb. BOND LETTERHEADS AND ENVELOPES 





anteed. Send for Samples. BE SATISFIED. 
JUST RIGHT 





Printed to Your Order, Neatly Boxed, Prompt and Postpaid 


ee Wien 100 250 500 1000 
Letterheads, 20 Ib. Bond White or Colors, any size__._______ $1.00 $1.75 $2.50 $4.00 
ee ee eee ae ae 1.00 1.75 2.50 4.00 
Both Letterheads and Envelopes ___---_____-_--_____________ 1.50 2.50 4.00 7.00 


Letterheads 8'14x1l1 with Envelopes 444x914 __ 
Letterheads 7144x1044 with Envelopes 3%x7'4 


We have pleased thousands of churches and pastors. 
Cards, Tickets, Announcements, and all forms used by Church and Pastor. Satisfaction Guar- 


sTaneaey J.R.S. 7USRRICET Dept. M., 800 Stewart Ave., COLUMBUS, O. 


Mimeograph Bulletins, Programs, 
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A MOST IMPORTANT MESSAGE TO 
LOVERS OF GOOD CHORAL MUSIC 


Ca anthems, by the most out- 
standing composers of church music, at 
about one-fifth of the usual cost. 
Well-edited, carefully arranged, clearly and 
accurately engraved, and within the reach of 
the choir of average ability, this durable, 
economically-bound collection of volumes is 
being used in hundreds of churches through- 
out the country. 
An opportunity to use music in your service 
of worship that is conducive to high ideals 
and good taste, especially where only a 
moderate amount of money may be spent; 
recommended by prominent authorities on 
church music. Write for announcement. 


The Choir Library, Inc. 
Box 1201 West Lafayette, Ind. 


CHURCH FURNITUR 


DIRECT FACTORY PRICES 


Pews, Pulpits, Pulpit Chairs, Communion 
Tables, Altar Vases, Altar Crosses, Baptismal 
Fonts, Sunday School Furniture. We allow 
for or sell your old equipment. 

Catalogue and details on request. 


REDINGTON CO. Dept.B SCRANTON, PA. 

















Ga OF QUALITY 
In Aluminum or Silver Plate 


BEST MATERIALS -LOWEST PRICES 
FINEST WORKMANSHIP 


Illustrated Catalog 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION | SERVICE co. 


ROOM 362 _1701-O3 CHE PHILADELPHIA,PA. 











“America Since Repeal’’ 


Up-to-the-minute Temperance slide set—38 slides, 
Rental glass slide set $2.50, 38-frame film roll, 
sale price, $2.00. Another red-hot blast, “Alcohol 
the Poison.” 64-page catalogue of motion pictures 
and slides FREE. 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
30 East 8th Street Chicago, Illinois 











HURCH FURNITURE 
Ev. ing for Church and Sunday School 
use. From Factory to You. Fine catalog free. 


CHOIR a4 PULPIT GOWNS 


Hangings, Bookmarkers, Embroidery Work, etc. 
Write for prices and samples. State definitely 
what is wanted. 


DeMoulin Bros.f& Co,, 1163 S. 4th St. —_reenville, Illinois 





















ts MONEY ::> Bai/d 
— SAVE Bigger Better School 


CHURCH SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


Write today for Catalog and ‘Attendance Boost- 
ing’ Supplement. New ideas and fresh material 
that swell membership and add spiritual power. 
Supplying Sunday Schools for 5) years: new 
items include ‘G Will’ Attendance Booster, 
,Words of Silver’, ‘Guide to Bible Beauties’, 
, TheGospel Studio’ , ‘Hymn Story Folders’ , ‘Bible 
Alphabet’, ‘My Sunday School Diary’, etc. Lowest prices, 
quality goods, prompt service. Catalog free, write today. 


THE WARNER PRESS, Dept. S-6 Anderson, Indiana 





SAVE 25% TO 60% 


ON GOOD REBUILT 
Mimeographs «» Typewriters 
SUPPLIES AND SERVICE 


Horn Equipment Sales Inc. 
2729 Prospect Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSONS that 
TEACH THE BIBLE 


for every department of YOUR Sunday 
School — Nursery, Beginners’ Primary, 
Junior, Intermediate, Young Peoples’ and 
Adult Departments. 

FREE PROSPECTUS of Department 
in which you are interested and full 
information on 


CHRIST - CENTERED 
TRUE-TO-THE-BIBLE 


Graded and Uniform Lessons will be 
mailed on request. 


SPECIAL includes 65c worth of 


actual teaching materials 
25¢ Offer and helps, greeting cards, 


etc. Biggest value you ever saw. Send 
for this 25c packet today, telling us 
what class you teach. Address: The 
Standard Publishing Co., 8th and Cutter 
Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. Dept. CM-1 


STANDARD 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS 








HALF-A-MILLION SOLD! 


and commended everywhere 





Tarbell’s 13 
The 
“any TEACHERS "750" 
BEST IN P Without 
THE i, U L d e a Peer 





WORLD 


_ With the enthusiasm that comes of shar- 
ing in its thirty years’ continuous progress, 
the publishers confidently believe that this 
latest volume meets the supreme test of 
every teacher, superintendent, pastor and 
adult scholar. 
DR. A. L. RYAN, Business Secretary of 
World’s Sunday School Association, says: 

“Tarbell’s Teachers’ Guide has made a per- 
fectly marvelous contribution to our work.” 
PROF. CHARLES R. ERDMAN, D. D., says: 

“My congratulations upon the great service 
the author is rendering the entire Christian 
Church.” 

DR. GAIUS GLENN ATKINS says: 

“A wealth of material for the preacher. 
Tarbell’s is far better in this field than many 
books published especially for the use of 
ministers.” 

THE EXPOSITOR says: 

“There is nothing better, there is nothing 
quite so good. We unreservedly commend it; 
of inestimable value to pastors, superinten- 
dents and teachers.” 


Substantially Bound, $1.90 (Postpaid, $2.00) 
FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 
158 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 














. 
Preachers Attention! 
Get full particulars about the ‘10 weeks 
Victory Campaign.’”’ This plan greatly in- 
creases the finances and attendance at S. S., 
church, and prayer-meeting. 


Send 3 cent stamp for full information, 
samples, and prices to 


R. R. YELDERMAN 
604 West Sycamore St. Denton, Texas 
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Bull’s-eye for Bulletin Boards 








THE PASTOR SAYS 
By John Andrew Holmes 


The first hopeful thing I have ever 
heard about hell is that the most densely 
crowded places are being air-conditioned 
first. 


* * * 


Sympathy is the bread of the heart. 


* * * 


It takes two wills to make one shall— 
one’s own will plus -God’s will. 


* * * 


During the depression, the fiery fur- 
nace of a common misfortune has been 
melting us down into one. 

> * * 


If we have a Thrift Week in honor of 
our first Franklin, should we not have 
a Spendthrift Week in honor of our 
present one? 

* * a 

The brave man takes his matrimony 
on the chin. 

a *” ~ 

The average worshipper joins in the 
prayer of confession, but when the ser- 
mon is preached he pleads not guilty. 

* = cm 


Many a man who repeats the beatitude, 
“Blessed are the peacemakers,” adds 
under his breath, “for they are the 
warships.” 

* * * 

Religion cannot be shut up within the 

walls of any institution. 
* * * 


Tears which never get beyond the 
globular form can never save the world; 
they must first assume the shape of the 
cross. 

* * ak 

Some people cannot so much as lift a 
finger without asking somebody else to 
lend a hand. 

* * a 

The prosperity of the sermon lies in 

the ear of the hearer. 
ak » * 

Some of us who have been waiting long 
for our ships to come in are at length 
sighting some broken pieces of them. 

* * * 

When the well of happiness yields no 
water, it is always best to prime it with 
a smile. 


+ * > 
Prosperity builds more fat than muscle. 
* ok *” 


We hear of atrocities in every war, 
but the fact is that war as a whole con- 
stitutes an atrocity. 

+ * * 


It is hard to keep a family going on 
one’s income when the family is always 
on the go. 

* * = 

The main thing about trouble is not 
what happens to one, but what happens 
in one. 


— 


The church is a mighty army in which 
the private soldiers issue the orders and 
the captains execute them. 

* * * 


100% patriotism is often regarded as 
50% love of one’s country plus 50% 
hatred of the rest of the world. 


* * * 


One may do good things because he js 
pushed from behind to do them, but one 
is not good until he has developed a push 
toward goodness inside. 


* * * 


Time was when men drifted to church 
with the tide, as dead fishes are landed 
on the beach, but the tide is not at pres- 
ent running toward the church, and so 
many a poor fish never arrives there. 


* * * 


The best patriotism does not consist in 
being for one’s country against the 
world, but in being for one’s country for 
the world. 

* * a 

In prosperity we build churches, but 
cannot fill them: in a depression we fill 
churches, though we cannot build them. 

* * * 


A living wage should be reckoned as 
one which enables the worker to live not 
only as long as he can work, but also 
as long as he has a right to live. 


* * * 


Culture is valuable not for what it 
makes for us, but for what it makes 
of us. 

* * > 

Epitaph for a preacher: 
to his beloved sleep.” 

+ * * 


“He gave un- 


One may be either a puppet of circum- 
stances or a monarch over life’s vicissi- 
tudes. 

* * a 

Never was there a gun that was con- 

tent with inaction. 


* * ” 


Some preachers are instrumental in 
bringing in the kingdom of God, but 
others are merely vocal. 


* * * 


The man who is bored unless he is 
amused is a man who has called on him- 
self and found nobody at home. 

+ * a 


What passes for preaching is often only 
dyspepsia. 

* * * 

We can hardly expect to secure peace 
until we are willing to risk wounds for 
it, as we are for war. 

* * * 


If a preacher saves one soul in his 
lifetime, he is a success—provided that 
soul is his own. 

* a * 

Some do not arrive at church until 
after the offering because they live s0 
far away. Others arrive late because 
they are so close. 

* * * 


A Christian soldier is one who can 
impale a fellow-disciple on his bayonet 
in a kindly spirit. 

* * * 


He who gives merely for the sensation 
of doing alms, caring not whether the 
recipient be worthy, gives not to Christ 
but to himself. 
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Church Fingers in the Public Purse 


N several of the states controversies are now 
raging over the proposal that state monies be 
directed to the aid of parochial schools. Many 

of these schools are suffering severely from lack 
of funds. Should they be closed the children 
would be sent to public schools, placing an addi- 
tional burden upon the already harassed school 
budgets. 


It seems to the editor of Church Management 
that many of the arguments by both the propo- 
nents and opponents have been quite aside from 
the real question. It is not a issue of Catholicism 
or Protestantism; it is not a matter of class legis- 
lation or educational economies. It is the old ques- 
tion of separation of Church and State, an issue 
supposedly fought out a hundred years ago but as 
vital to the life of the Republic now as then. 


The whole question is one of forming a prece- 
dent which will encourage religious bodies to 
reach into the public purse to meet their own 
needs. And when it comes to mixing State and 
Church, at least in the distribution of funds, I am 
suspicious of any religious sect, whether it be 
Catholic, Presbyterian, Baptist, Methodist, Mor- 
mon or what not. 


Sentimentally America has been the land to 
which the oppressed of all sects rushed to find a 
freedom to worship God. In reality what religious 
and intellectual freedom we do have was fought 
and won at enormous cost. And in that fight 
there were few religious bodies with clean hands. 


Founded by Separatists, the earliest colonies 
soon changed their attitude toward religion and 
before Massachusetts was very old there was a 
religious establishment in which the priests sat 
with statesmen to control material as well as 
spirtual blessings. 

There is a charm to Calvinism when it is a dis- 
senting organization. But given power and leader- 
ship of John Cotton, Cotton and Increase Mather 
and John Norton it becomes the bloody perse- 
cutor. The charges made against it are many. 

It taxed Baptists, Quakers and Catholics for the 
support of the Church. 

It prohibited the worship except in the estab- 
lished Church. 

It imprisoned those who dared to preach except 
in accord with the rules of the establishment. 

It flogged helpless women at cart tails. 

It put to death in the name of religion. 

The defense made by John Norton in the case 
of the barbaric flogging of one William Brend re- 
veals the Puritan mind when it has control. Said 
Norton: “W. Brend endeavored to beat our 
ordinances black and blue, and if he was beaten 
black and blue, it was just upon him.” 

Presbyterianism, persecutor in New England, 
became dissenter in Virginia until it was sug- 
gested that the minister’s rate be assessed, but 





the income divided among various sects, then 
again it was for establishment. 

Liberal Unitarianism with all its claims of 
humanitarianism once it got its fingers in the pub- 
lic purse fought for its share. From the date of 
the famous Dedham in 1820 until the fall of the 
establishment in Massachusetts, in 1833 Unitari- 
anism was for establishment because it was 
profitable. 

The Episcopal Church in Virginia, early, had 
the benefits of establishment and fought to retain 
them. . 

Methodism, as long as it was a part of the Epis- 
copal Church and received its share of the rates, 
was for the establishment. It only went over to 
the dissenters when it became a new sect and 
could no longer share in the fruits of establish- 
ment. 

The best thing that ever happened to organized 
religion in America was the fall of religious 
establishment. Isaac Backus was absolutely right 
when he wrote to President Washington, “Re- 
ligious ministers, when supported by force, are 
the most dangerous men on earth.” 

Corrupt as the civil courts may be an innocent 
man has a better chance of justice there than ina 
court established by a church. I never knew of a 
trial for heresy but that the verdict was decided 
before the evidence was taken. 

American churches would be better off if the 
separation had been more thorough. Relics of 
establishment, seen in tax exemptions and mili- 
tary exemptions, have injured rather than helped 
the cause of religion in our nation. 

To revert to the idea that religion, financially 
pressed, shall again team up with the state, would 
invite an eccelesiastical picking of the public 
treasury which would be costly to both state and 
religion. History repeats itself. Give ecclesias- 
ticism a chance and the results will injure both 
religion and state. 

A wise electorate will decide that public monies 
shall in no way be distributed to aid any religious 
institution in the support of its schools, the main- 
tenance of its worship, the liquidation of its debts 
or the promotion of any of its programs. 

Let us hope that the electorate is wise. 


Social Values in Jewish New Year 


T is unfortunate that we have permitted our 
secular New Year to become an occasion for 
riotous paganism, with excesses of all kinds the 

the accepted thing. Churches observing it for re- 
ligious purposes are the exception. The old- 
fashioned “watch meeting” with its serious em- 
phasis upon beginning anew the works of 
righteousness is pretty much out-moded. A few 
pastors find the New Year a profitable time to be 
“at home” to members of their congregations and 
friends. 

On the other hand the Jewish New Year is a 

purely religious festival. While the early Semitic 
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peoples observed it as the beginning of the agri- 
cultural and economic year, later rabbinic tradi- 
tion identified it with the Day of Judgment, the 
anniversary of the day upon which God created 
the world when all his creatures should pass be- 
fore his judgment seat. 

The message of the day, as accepted by Reform 
Jews, is to awaken man to penitence and to open 
for him a period of self-examination, self-criti- 
cism, repentance, and reconciliation with God and 
men, as God would judge his life and works. A 
stated time for this type of spiritual introspec- 
tion, and the New Year would be ideal, would 
benefit Gentiles as well as Jews. 

The Day of Atonement follows as the climax of 
ten days of penitence begun with the New Year. 
It is based upon the scriptural ideas of atonement 
and purification, and man’s reconciliation with his 
fellow-man and with God is presumed to be com- 
pleted. The day, when spent in prayer and re- 
penting, is to bring pardon for sins between man 
and God. This pardon is, of course, contingent 
upon his having become reconciled with his fel- 
lowmen. 

Effort is usually made before the Day of Atone- 
ment to bring peace between members of a family 
or such friends as have become estranged from 
one another or have had unfriendly dealings of 
any nature. If the day achieves its purpose the 
worshipper is put at peace with his Maker and his 
fellowmen. 

In the complicated social and economic condi- 
tions of modern life, when injustices are many 
and reconciliations too few, when families are 
disrupted and intimate ties sometimes broken, 
the church would perform a real ministry to set 
a day for humble confession of wrongs between 
man and man and reconciliation to God. 

We have thought of this process as continuous 
in Protestantism until it is almost neglected. We 
take too little cognizance of the personal and or- 
ganizational wrongs within our membership. A 


quiet campaign for the righting of wrongs, real . 
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or fancied, in the spirit of Christ, is a needed 
ministry. In our zeal for ministry to our day 
we easily forget the values in the ancient Hebrew 
religion which Jesus, in adapting to the problems 
of his day, interpreted in principle for ours. We 
would do well to remember our debt to Judaism 
and to carry forward in spirit some of the tradi- 
tions which must have been most meaningful to 
him. 


If Churches Were Subject to Business 
Codes ? 


ROFESSOR FRANKLIN’S article in the No- 
bE vember issue has set me thinking. Suppose 

the business codes were extended to churches 
and churches tried to live up to the morals which 
are expected of business. Some strange things 
would happen. 

‘First of all there would be minimum salaries 
for ministers and minimum wages for custo- 
dians. And churches would not be permitted to 
pass pay days saying, “We will make it up when 
the collections are good.” 

Next, churches would not expect to buy mer- 
chandise at cut rates. When the order for print- 
ing is let the committee could not casually remark, 
“Seeing it is for the church couldn’t you let us 
have it for half price?” Men had gone to jail 
for less than this in the NRA world. 

Rebating would, of course, be out. No preacher 
would have the right to announce a salary of 
$3,000.00 while he had, at the same time, made 
a secret agreement to rebate five hundred dollars. 

“Window dressing” would be a thing of the 
past. The church which boasts of an attendance 
of five hundred while the average is really 325 
is guilty of offense, now considered quite serious. 

It would be quite interesting, wouldn’t it, to 
live in an age in which the churches exemplify 
the ethics which they ask of modern business. 
It may come in the latter half of the millennium. 





SAYS THAT CHURCHES FLEE 
HE WANTED 


THE MINISTER 


to know. I had known her in the years 
when she was a most commonplace, 





FROM REALITY 


The eightieth anniversary of the 
founding of the Y. M. C. A. was cele- 
brated in Cleveland by an address by 
Newton D. Baker, former Secretary of 
War. To the group assembled close in 
touch with religion and youth Mr. Baker 
had some startling things to say regard- 
ing pacifist resolutions and declarations. 
It is well for churchmen to think this 
statement over. 


“God forbid,” said Mr. Baker, “that I 
should want anybody to go to war, but 
I am too old to be otherwise than frank. 
The attitude of many youths and many 
churches in seeking to avoid war by hav- 
ing nothing to do with it is a flight from 
reality. If this nation became involved 
in another war the young men would 
be drafted, in spite of any pledges or 
desires, or position or responsibility. It 
is just as foolish to say that you won’t 
have anything to do with war as it 
would be if you were walking through 
the woods and were attacked by a lion, 
to say that you wouldn’t have anything 
to do with the lion.” 


A Great church of the middle west is 
seeking a pastor. I chanced to be with 
one of the committee. 

“Tell me,” I said, “just what qualifica- 
tions are necessary in the man you will 
call.” 

He was glad to comply with the re- 
quest. 

“There are three qualities,” he said, 
“which, in my estimation, should stand 
first in the minister selected. First, he 
must be a man of absolute sincerity and 
morality. We can’t stop to debate the 
personal life of the preacher. He must 
be above reproach. Secondly, I feel that 
he must know and like people. His 
human relations are most important. If 
he cannot get along with people and 
lead people he can hardly function as he 
should. Third, he must be a good 
preacher.” 





“THE PEACE OF A GREAT 
DISCOVERY” 


As a country school teacher, far in the 
backwoods, I boarded in the home of a 
woman who was one of the choicest 
saints that it has ever been my privilege 





halting church member. I knew her 
also after she had passed through a 
wonderful religious experience. Every 
morning, when the duties of her house- 
keeping had been finished, she would 
take her Bible and retire into a little 
room that was all her own. Sometimes 
she would be gone only a very few 
minutes, sometimes for more than an 
hour. But when she came forth there 
always looked out from her eyes “the 
peace of a great discovery.” My own 
faith, which was none too strong, was 
greatly strengthened by the fact that she 
“looked unto him and was radiant.” 
That radiance has been an abiding bene- 
diction through the years. 


Clovis H. Chappell in Sermons From 
the Psalms; Cokesbury Press. 








HOTEL DENNIS — 


ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY 
ON THE BOARDWALK 


American and European Plans. 
Rates in line with the times. 
Garage on Premises 


WALTER J. BUZBY, Inc. 
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HANDBOOK 
of 


DEDICATIONS 


























CONTENTS 


Breaking the Ground 

Laying the Cornerstone 
Dedication of Church 

Service of Dedication 

Dedication of a Room 
Celebrating a Church’s Birthday 


Dedication of Baptismal Font 
Dedication of a Bulletin Board 
Dedication of a Memorial Bell 
Unveiling a Religious Painting 
Dedication of the Cross 
Dedication of an Electric Sign 
Dedication of Chancel Furniture 
Dedication of Pulpit Bible 
Dedication of Window 
Dedication of Lights 


A Consecration Service 

Installation of Officers 

Responsive Reading for Masonic Service 
A Patriotic Service of Intercession 
Church Covenant in Responsive Reading 
An Anniversary Service 

Anniversary Service for 18th Amendment 
Dedication of Infants 

Commissioning Service for Delegates 


Service of Mortgage Burning 
Consecrating Offering Plates 
Dedication of Gifts 
Dedication of Pledges 
Stewardship Responsive Service 
Consecration of Canvassers 
Dedication of an Organ 
Rededication of an Organ 
Hymn of Dedication 

Children Dedicate Organ 
Consecration of Choir 
Dedication of Chimes 
Dedication of Hymn Books 


Breaking Ground for Educational Building 
Dedication of Educational Building 
Dedication of Recreational Room 

A Sunday School Installation Service 
Installation of Officers and Teachers 
Decision Day Consecration Service 


Dedication of Y. M. C. A. 


Dedication of Parsonage 

Home Dedication Service 

Golden Wedding Anniversary 
Service for Wedding Anniversary 


Price 60c Post Paid 
e 
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fairy stamps 
can be ret 


IT'S EASY TO PAY; 
THE LOYALTY STAMP WAY 

























71 & PLEDGE of COOPERATION | 











act I agree to cooperate as indicated below: 


0 1.—To purchase stamps to the value of $ 

(0 2.—To contribute money to the amount of $ 

(] 3.—To accept a stamp book, agreeing to buy 
stamps and fill as I am able. 


; In consideration of the efforts of my church to raise iy 
eS; a special fund through the issuance of a special stamp }'s 

















YOUR NAME _ 





ADORESS 


All contributions are due, and all stamp books must be 


returned for credit, not later than 








Christian Stewardship. 
amounts of five cents and up. 





much reduced in size. 


Upper left: front page stamp book; upper right: one of the 
inside pages; lower center: the pledge card. 


All 


HIS is not a sales scheme but is based on the principles of 
It provides a savings plan for 


T is the ideal way to raise supplementary funds for coal, re- 

pairs, deficit and other items. Material cost is slight. For in- 
stance, $3.35 buys enough material to put on a campaign for 
$100.00; $10.00 pays for material to raise $500.00. 


OMPLETE service including stamps, stamp books and 
pledge cards. 


Write for Free Sample Set of Material 
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A record book is insufficient under present 
Chureh 


day church demands. The general business 








Management conditions have made it necessary for 


churches to adopt plans for greater efficiency 





° ® 
Financial in the collection of pledges. CHURCH 





MANAGEMENT Financial System for 








System churches provides for this. 





The Binder 


An adjustable, two post, positive 


lock binder. Individual sheets in- 
stantly removed. 


Leather index tabs. One binder 
sufficient for five hundred con- 
tributors. Two or more, as neces- 


sary, are provided larger churches. 











SECOND QUARTER FIRST QUARTER 


DATE LOCAL | BENEV Dar LOCAL | BENEV 














TRIPLE BUDGET SHEET 


The Record Sheet 


A sheet for each individual contributor. 
His record for the entire year appears 
on this sheet. If you have a building or 
special fund in addition to local budget 
and church benevolences, the sheet 
shown at the left is the one to use. 


Each Master Sheet is carbonized. Back 
of this is a duplicate. At the end of the 
quarter simply clip and mail this dupli- 
cate record to the contributor. It is his 
quarterly statement, and a suggestion 
that he pay any amount due. Non-car- 
boned Master Sheets are available for 
those who may desire them. 


Other Features 


Front pages include weekly receipt sheets, records of special offerings, records of payments, quarterly report blanks, etc. 


All your treasurer needs in addition is his check book. 


The Cost 


System complete for 200 contributors, $8.40. (If you will write us giving the number of contributors in your church we 


will send you specimen sheets and an estimate of the cost of the system for your church.) e 


... Address . 


Auditorium Building CHURCH WorLp Press, INc. Cleveland, Ohio 











